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SAMIRAN CHANDRA CHAKRABARTI 

COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY* 


Much debate as regards the origin and nature of 
myths remains inconclusive, even great scholars are at 
logger heads with one another, the origin and nature of 
myths still remain to some extent obscure. I shall try 
here to present a brief conspectus following the findings 
of the experts. The word mythology means ‘the system- 
atic and historical study of myths’. The word is however 
also used to denote the body of myths belonging to a 
people. With the advent of modern science, mythology 
was usually regarded as a purely fictitious, superstitious 
product of primitive mind. This attitude towards myths 
is no more considered fully acceptable and scholars have 
devoted serious attention to the study of myths. Mod- 
ern research has applied comparative methods to var- 
ious branches of learning and thereby broadened the 
horizons of our knowledge, deepened our understand- 
ing of things and heightened the quality of research. 


* Keynote address read at the Seminar on Comparative Mythol- 
ogy organized by the Department of Sanskrit, Bombay University, 
1991. 
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Comparative history, comparative religion and particu- 
larly comparative philology set the trend of comparative 
mythology in the early 19th century. 

When the myths of a particular people are studied 
in isolation, it would appear that they are bundles of 
absurdity, having no logic. Comparative Mythology, by 
accumulation of vast range of material from different 
parts of the world, has brought it to our notice that even 
myths of widely different regions and cultures divulge a 
great extent of similarity. It gives rise to the conviction 
that behind apparent absurdities, myths may contain 
something that merits serious study, for otherwise we 
cannot explain the recurrence of ideas. A comparative 
study helps in understanding myths even of a particular 
idea contain something that merits serious study, for 
otherwise we cannot explain the recurrence of ideas. A 
comparative study helps in understanding myths even of 
a particular region. Claude Levi- Strauss has shown how 
in order to solve the problem, “we have, to make a jump 
from South America to North America, because it will 
be a North American myth which wili live us the clue to 
the South American one.” 1 It is the comparative method 
of study that has enabled us to attain certain degree of 
certainty in classifying the myths and in understanding 
their nature and function. In the “one world’ - of today, a 
broad based study of the subjects has to be undertaken 
on a comparative basis. 

A comparative study of myths brings to our notice 
the points of similarity and points of dissimilarity as 
well. A systematic study must start with the points 
of resemblance. It is to be seen which outweighs the 
other. Ishtar, of Assyro-Babylonian myth, riding a lion, 
presents a figure very similar to our Durga; but Durga is 
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a mother goddess whereas Ishtar is a harlot of gods, who 
tried to seduce Gilgamesh. It is necessary to ensure that 
the conclusions drawn from the points of resemblance 
are not invalidated by those of difference. If the com- 
parative study reveals that a myth was prevalent among 
different peoples, of different regions, we have to exam- 
ine the probability of borrowing. Borrowings would be 
probable if direct or indirect contact of these peoples 
in the ancient period could be established by historical 
evidence. Migration of some myths and notions very 
probably could, and did, take place with migration of 
races and contact of peoples in the ancient age. 

But in the cases where any such contact or influ- 
ence is precluded or at least cannot be established, how 
are we to explain the points of resemblance? Besides, 
comparison itself divulges also innumerable differences, 
which cannot be explained by mechanical borrowing. 
It is to be seen whether comparative mythology lends 
support to the theory of diffusion or to that of evolu- 
tion. Gonda points out that “in engaging in compara- 
tive studies of myths, rites, divine figures we are likely to 
detect or at least mention points of resemblance sooner 
than discover and evaluate differences, even if the latter 
are of greater relevance that the former”. 2 

The points of differences may be due to regional pe- 
culiarities, characteristic features of a culture, social, 
historical and geographical reasons. The points of re- 
semblance may indicate a common heritage, where pos- 
sible, or parallel development of myths in independent 
traditions. They can also indicate the universality of hu- 
man thought and experience under similar conditions, 
for humanity is one. It is universal man that is express- 
ing itself in myths in spite of diversity of details. 
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The following tasks confront comparative mytholo- 
gist: to collect all comparable data from possible quar- 
ters of the world, to sort out the fundamental resem- 
blances or differences, to ascertain which, resemblance 
or difference, is more significant, to ascertain the place 
and function of the component elements in the whole 
myth, to ascertain the possible additions and alterations 
occurring in course of time, to consider historical, geo- 
graphical and cultural conditions of the region where a 
myth was prevalent, and to study a myth together with 
the corresponding ritual, if any. 

Scholars have found it difficult to define myth. We 
may however remember the characteristics of myths. 
Myths are ancient, often symbolical, narratives, tradi- 
tionally handed down, believed to be true and sacred, 
mostly relating to the primeval condition, creation and 
other phenomena through deeds of supernatural powers 
like gods. Among the four types of arthavada, ninda, 
prasamsa, parakrti and purakalpa, purakalpa may most 
probably be used as the Sanskrit synonym for myth. Of 
the five elements of the Purana, sar?a and pratisarga 
approximate to myth. 

A myth is a traditional narrative. It must have once 
originated in an individual’s thought. But it represents 
his contemporary spirit, collective ideas, aspirations and 
modes of thought. It remains no more merely individ- 
ualistic. Variety of the themes of myths is considerably 
large, and classification of myths admits of overlap. A 
great number of myths explain the origin of the uni- 
verse. Some myths again deal with the origin of gods, 
man, animals, etc. There are myths connected with al- 
ternation of summer and winter solstice, bright and dark 
fortnight and such other regular natural changes, while 
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some myths deal with natural phenemena of irregular 
occurrence. There are also myths relating to different 
kinds of transformations, existence after death, social 
institutions, heroic deeds, etc, 

Not all stories of antiquity are myths in the true 
sense of the term. Myths may be distinguished from 
fables and fairy tales. A very clear line of demarcation 
can scarcely be drawn between myths and such non- 
myths. Both are traditionally handed down, both have 
supernatural elements, and their date and authorship 
remain unknown. But myth is believed to be true, sa- 
cred, mostly connected with happenings at the begin- 
ning and with human destiny, whereas these character- 
istics are lacking in the non-myths like fables and fairy 
tales. Unlike myth, they are not connected with ritual. 
Unlike fables, myths are not intended directly for di- 
dactic purpose. The distinction between myth and folk 
tales is however more difficult to ascertain. The dif- 
ference lies most probably in the degree of seriousness 
and sacred character attached. Some scholars like Stith 
Thompson regard myth as a type of folk tales. 

Myths present difficult questions about the mean- 
ing they had for peoples among whom they originated. 
The symbol is very intimately connected with myths, 
the latter often state symbolic action, objects and ex- 
pressions. Mythological figures too have symbolic sig- 
nificance. Also in ritual which enacts myth, symbolic 
significance of the actions and objects plays an impor- 
tant role. Same symbols may have different meanings 
to different peoples and same ideas may be expressed 
through different symbols. When, in course of time, 
the original significance of a symbol passes into obliv- 
ion, myths become obscure even to the people among 
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whom they are prevalent. If the same symbol can mean 
different things to different believers, it is needless to 
mention how difficult a task it is for a modern scholar 
to understand a symbol and the original significance of a 
myth of antiquity, and that too belonging to a different 
culture. 

The primitive people believed the myths to be true. 
Even now, at least in India and some other parts of 
the world, the myths exert considerable influence on 
peoples. Even now a great body of our people believes 
in the ancient myths, practises and rites connected with 
them. Mythology is therefore still a force shaping the 
way of our living and thinking. The picture may be 
otherwise in cases where new religions like Christianity 
replaced the indigenous ones; a comparative study will 
make the position clear. 

Even for some people who no more believe the super- 
natural elements of the myths as true, myths have re- 
tained some attraction. Themes from classical mythol- 
ogy have greatly influenced various arts like painting, 
sculpture and literature. Many modern writers have 
composed works on the basis of old myths (e.g. T.S. 
Eliot, J. Joyce, W.B. Yeats, R.M. Rilke, Thomas Mann, 
F. Kafka, etc.). 

How to explain this appeal of myth to the modern 
mind? Probably the myths carry a deep significance 
for man beyond the limitations of a particular age and 
locality. Probably man finds in myths eternal crisis aris- 
ing out of human limitations, mortality and invincibil- 
ity of fate on the one hand and cosmic balance on the 
other. Immortality is beyond human reach; Gilgamesh, 
the Assyro-Babylonian hero, set out in search of eternal 
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life, even got a plant for the purpose, but ultimately lost 
it. Orpheus had a single chance in his life to bring back 
Eurydice from the realm of death; but he too failed, for 
contravening a condition. 

When the myths were composed, religion and philos- 
ophy, in the sense we know theip now, were not known 
to the primitive man, not to speak of science in its mod- 
ern sense. But what we find in some of them may be 
called, in Oldenberg’s expression, vorwissenschaftliche 
Wissenschalt ‘pre-scientific science’ or ‘the conjectural 
science’ in Macdonell’s expression. Man looked at the 
nature with awe, anxiety and curiosity, and tried to es- 
tablish casual relation between the natural and the su- 
pernatural. How the concept of supernatural powers 
dawned upon the mind of primitive people, is difficult 
to ascertain. This may be explained by a religious in- 
stinctive or primeval religiosity. Though the Marxist 
scholars will object to the idea of primeval religiosity, 
the ultimate source of religion may most probably be 
found in the instinctive sense of supernatural forces. 
Myths divulge a belief that there is a system in the 
cosmos of which man is a part and with which man is 
co-operating. 

Ideas of unknown are influenced by or based upon 
the known. If myths are based upon primitive people’s 
experience, we face the question what kind of experi- 
ence it was. Was it intuitive knowledge? Ancient Indian 
tradition claims that our Vedic seers had supernormal 
vision, through which they could perceive the super- 
natural, but their successors lost this ability. Yaska 
calls the seers saksatkrtadharman, and their successors 
asaksatkrtadharman. It was believed that through such 
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poweri the andeat seers could set the role of the luper- 
natural poweri behind the natural phenomena. 

The (yogins) and mystics of India emphatically claim 
to have supernormally perceived some mythical gods, 
and to have established direct contact with them. They 
believe and make us believe that gods and goddesses 
of mythology are real supernatural beings. Time and 
again, such yogins ‘mystics’ and saints have drawn our 
attention to the reality of mythical deities (an apparent 
contradiction?) - which cannot be simply brushed aside. 
The study of comparative mysticism may shed light on 
this aspect of mythology. Mysticism make us aware of 
correspondences between the microcosm and the macro- 
cosm. The Vedic thought often tends to mysticism. The 
famous Purusa hymn speaks of the creation originating 
from the cosmic sacrifice of Purusa, who is said to be all 
that is and that will be . 3 In India we often find mingling 
of myth and mysticism. The Upanisadic idea of the all- 
encompassing Supreme Being is a very good expression 
of the mystic belief, tolerant of mythology. 

The relation between myth and riiuai is very inti- 
mate. Myth informs us of the nature of the supernat- 
ural powers, and ritual tells us the way how they may 
be worshipped and propitiated. What is most contro- 
versial in this regard is whether myth precedes ritual or 
ritual precedes myth. A universally acceptable solution 
is yet to be found. It has however been noticed by schol- 
ars that all ritual is associated with myth, but not all 
myths, at least apparently, axe connected with ritual . 4 

Some regard a myth as providing a foundation for the 
corresponding ritual, while others regard ritual as a kind 
of dramatized expression of myth. Ritual represents 
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the level of action and the myth, the conceptual level. 
‘Creation myths’ are supposed to have healing capacity. 
Myths are supposed to arouse the sacred being to whom 
they relate. It is the same notion of the sacred that 
appears in myth and ritual likewise. By retelling or 
by enacting the myth the primordial divine action is 
repeated and also rejuvenated . 5 The mythological gods 
get nourishment from the ritual offerings. 

The Mimamsakas lay stress on ritual, which, in their 
opinion, are conducive to desired results, and regard 
the mythical narratives as merely eulogistic statements 
made in support of the ritual. They regard them as a 
part of the Vedas and admit that they too are studied 
traditionally, but do not admit that they are vivaksi- 
tartha ‘literally true’, that is to say, the true signifi- 
cance of the myth lies not in the phenomena related, 
but in its function of supporting the ritual concerned. 
Their views cannot be considered anti-Vedic, for Vedic 
literature itself contains statements to the effect that 
the- myths are not to be taken as true in their literal 
sense . 6 

Myths are interpreted in various ways in accordance 
with various methods of interpretation. The problem 
of interpreting the myths is inseparably connected with 
the origin, nature, function and classification of myths. 
These issues are interlinked and to a great extent inter- 
dependent. Various approaches to the study of myths 
have been made. Some of them are quite old and may 
be found in the Vedic exegetical texts like Nirukta. 

Followers of the historical approach regard myth as 
a part of traditional history of primitive man. Yaska 
mentions views of the Aitihasikas, the ancient Indian 
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followers of this method. According to them, Vrtra was 
the son of Tvastr and Asvins were originally two vir- 
tuous kings, Pischel and Geldner too regarded them 
as two heroes of antiquity. The Vedic tradition rec- 
ognizes promotion of human beings to the divine sta- 
tus by virtue of meritorious deeds; karmadevas ‘gods by 
the deeds’ belong to this class of gods. The Satapatha 
Brahmana says: martya ha va a gre dev a asuh , ‘Now, 
indeed, the gods were at first mortal’ (11.1.2.12, trans. 
J. Eggeling), cf. yajhena vai devah suvargam lokam 
ayan, ‘By means of the sacrifice the gods went to the 
world of heaven’ (TS.6.3.4.7, trans. A.B. Keith). Euhe- 
merus (c. 4th century B.C.) was an advocate of this 
method of interpretation, which is also called Euhe- 
meristic after his name. He sought to establish that 
myths were of historical origin, that gods were men of 
great heroic deeds. Robert Graves traces history of an- 
cient Greece in Greek myths. We are told that Uta 
Napishtim, the hero of the Babylonian flood story, was 
deified afterwards by the great god Enlil. Charpentier 
offered euhemeristic explanation of Indra, Varuna and 
Asvins. Though not all the myths have necessarily his- 
torical value, it is quite probable that some myths con- 
tain historical elements. Myths may be useful to some 
extent as a source of the history of ancient peoples, espe- 
cially where real history does not exist. The history of 
India of the Vedic period, is, for example, based mostly 
on the Vedas, full of mythical narratives. 

The meteorological approach tries to explain myth as 
ascription of personal existence to the heavenly bodies. 
As for example, the solar interpretation of the Vedic 
gods claims that all the Vedic gods are in fact differ- 
ent names and forms of the sun. Brhaddevata (1.61- 
69) contains such explanation. This is also the view 
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of Sarvanukramani: ekaiva va median aima devata, tarn 
suryam ity acaksate, sahi sarrabhutatma, 2.14-20. Late 
MM Sitarama Sastrin, in his Vedarthavicarah , tried to 
establish this view with great effort. 

The folklorist approach seeks the origin of myths in 
folklore. Scholars like Wilhelm Mannhardt and Stith 
Thompson explored folklore on a comparative basis. 
The difficulty in distinguishing myths from folk tales 
has already been mentioned. Some myths are regarded 
as a part of folklore, while some scholars find in folklore 
mythology in the making. Levi-Strauss says: “There is 
no serious reason to isolate tales from myths; although 
a difference between the two is subjectively felt by a 
great many societies. On the contrary, it is observed 
that tales, which have the character of folktales in one 
society, are myths for another and vice versa” . 7 

According to the naturalistic approach, myths origi- 
nated as a result of personifying the natural forces 
(cf. abhidhane ’rthavadah, Purvamimamsa-sutra, 1.2.38 
in this connection). 

The Nairuktas championed this method, and Yaska 
explains Vedic myths accordingly. The primitive peo- 
ples largely believed in the animated character of na- 
ture or particular parts thereof. The principal objects 
of nature like water, fire and earth were universally con- 
ceived as persons, possessing divine character. Whether 
the natural objects themselves were deified or whether 
divine presence was felt in natural objects, 8 remains a 
matter of debate. Some of these gods were conceived 
anthropomorphic. The sex of these personified gods 
is determined sometimes by their activities, and some- 
times even by the language of the people concerned. 
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e.g. in Egyptian mythology, the earth (Geb) is a god 
and the heaven or sky (Nut) is a goddess, because of 
grammatical gender of the words. The sky is universally 
regarded as a sacred entity. Max Muller formulated the 
etymological equation; Dyaus-pitar (Skt) = Zeus Pa- 
ter (GK) = Jupiter (Lat) = Tyx (Old Norse); different 
names of the sky god. The sky god assumes the name 
of Tien in China. The sky goddess is Nut in Egypt, her 
counterpart is Amaterasu Omikami in Japan. In Egypt 
and Inca empire, the sun-god, instead of the sky-god, 
assumed pre-eminence. 

Polytheism provides a very good ground for a rich 
mythology. The gods in Egyptian mythology have var- 
ious forms, human as well as numerous animal forms 
bull, ram, falcon, vulture, etc.) and also in hybrid 
forms with animal head. A god appears in an animal 
form, later has the animal head, and lastly assumes a 
human form. The ancient Egyptian mythology recog- 
nizes a vast multitude of gods and goddesses, represent- 
ing various aspects of nature and life, and malevolent 
ghosts. 

But not in every case is the natural basis of a myth 
obvious. Macdonell points out: “When the natural ba- 
sis of the tale is forgotten, new touches totally uncon- 
nected with its original significance may be added or 
even transferred from other myths. When met with at 
a late stage of its development, a myth may be so far 
overgrown with secondary accretions unconnected with 
its original form, that its analysis may be extremely 
difficult or even impossible ’ 5 . 9 A comparison of simi- 
lar myths in other traditions may be of help in such 
cases. Controversy rages over the question, which par- 
ticular god represents which specific aspect of nature. 
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Unanimity is yet to be achieved. Some scholars of Indo- 
European mythology tried to determine this on the basis 
of the etymologies of the god-names, but others did not 
accept etymology as a safe guide in mythology. 

The romantic approach of the late 18th century re- 
garded myths as a historical representation of something 
eternal. Myths as repositories of experience were valued 
more than artificial poetry or art, by the followers of the 
romantic approach, who believe that myths give expres- 
sion to fundamental feelings and concern common to the 
whole mankind, irrespective of age. 

Frazer laid stress on the combined study of myth and 
ritual, for myths were, in his opinion, meant for explain- 
ing ritual. He suggested ‘fertility’ as the chief explana- 
tion for both myth and ritual. He analyzed many myths 
and has shown that they originated from the puzzle of 
harvesting. The cyclic appearance and disappearance 
of crop appeared to the primitive people to be of su- 
pernatural reason; around which originated his idea of 
the birth-death-rebirth cycle. The analogy between the 
cyclic birth and rebirth of man and that of crop is ex- 
plicit in the Upanisadic statement: sasyam iv a martyah 
pacyate sasyam ivajayate punah (KathaXJ. 1.1.6) and 
the like.' Persephone, while plucking flowers, was ab- 
ducted by Pluto. After her disappearance there was no 
crop. Gods intervened and it was ultimately decided 
that Persephone would five six months in the world and 
six months in the nether region. Her fate became also 
the fate of crop. 

The functionalists believe that myths as social phe- 
nomena are to be analyzed by defining the function they 
performed in a society. Marcel Mauss laid stress on 
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the 'total social phenomenon’. Social life is a system, 
all its aspects are organically connected. Myths are no 
exceptions and therefore myths are to he interpreted as 
‘integrated with other aspects of society and as support- 
ing existing social relationships’. 

S. Freud developed theories concerning the deeper 
layers of the mind, the unconscious, and suggested that 
“myth was the distorted wish-dreams of entire peoples”. 
In the Oedipus myth he detects “the male child’s re- 
pressed desire for his mother and a corresponding wish 
to supplant his father”, C.G. Jung extended the psycho- 
logical approach by propounding his theory of common 
human access to the collective unconscious, the inborn 
deeper layer on which personal unconscious rests. The 
basic pattern of certain inherited motifs (archetypes) 
persists and largely similar images are encountered in 
myths and dreams. 

Allegorical explanations of myths are also offered, 
e.g. opposition between gods and demons may be viewed 
as allegorical expression of the opposition between good 
and evil. 

Comparative mythology got impetus from compara- 
tive philology. Scholars, on the basis of a comparative 
study of different languages, postulated the existence of 
IE, a common ancestor of the IE family of languages. 
If this IE was spoken by IE people, it was probable 
that they had common culture, religion and mythology. 
First of all, the scholars devoted their attention to the 
language. Etymologies of the names of Vedic gods were 
then believed to provide clues to the identification of 
IE elements. A. Kuhn may be regarded as the first 
serious scholar of comparative mythology with special 
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stress on the Vedic. Max Muller followed the lead given 
by Kuhn. Kuhn pointed out traces of a common mythol- 
ogy prevalent among Indo-European peoples. The Vedic 
mythology was naturally the AuBgmgspnnkt , but it was 
viewed as an aspect of Indo-European mythology; and 
the scholars depended on the etymologies of the names 
of gods, because of the assumption that the science of 
religion should be similar to that of language. Natu- 
ralistic explanation of the myths was offered, for it was 
believed that Vedic poets sought to see the supernat- 
ural behind the natural. Linguistic and mythological 
equations were framed. 

Max Muller established identity of Dyaus-pitar (Skt), 
Zeus Pater (GK), Jupitar (Lat.), Tyr (Old Norse) - 
different names of the sky god. According to Olden- 
berg, India was the storm god of IE period. A thunder 
god existed in the IE period, he was retained in various 
branches of the IE family - though not under a com- 
mon name. “That the conception of higher gods whose 
nature was connected with light (div ‘to shine’) and 
heaven (div) had already been arrived at in the Indo- 
European period, is shown by the common name deivos 
(Skt. deva-s, Lith. deva-s, Lat. deu-s), ‘god ? . 10 Not 
much progress could however be made in regard to the 
IE mythology and its relation with Vedic mythology . 11 

Broadly speaking, most of the scholars of Vedic my- 
thology like Kuhn, Max Muller, Gubernatis, Bergaigne, 
Kaegi, Hillebrandt, Oldenberg, Wintemitz, Griswold 
and Keith, advocated naturalistic interpretation of the 
Vedic mythology, But later on, scholars like Pischel, 
Geldner, Sten Konow and Charpentier rejected the ex- 
clusively naturalistic interpretation. According to Pis- 
chel and Geldner, Alvins were two heroes of antiquity, 
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and according to Charpentier, Indra was the heroic chief, 
while Varujpa was the king of a well-ordered city state, 

The early etymological attempts met with disap- 
proval on the ground that the Vedic mythology should 
be studied primarily from the Vedic sources, and not 
exclusively from a comparative viewpoint, because the 
Vedic mythology was mostly of indigenous origin, and 
that the tendency of framing etymological equations of 
comparative mythology was not satisfactory, because 
other etymologies too could be suggested. Many equa- 
tions have since been rejected. Besides, closely con- 
nected with the Vedic mythology was the Vedic ritual 
which too showed little IE influence. Hillebrandt, Old- 
enberg and Renou pointed out that combined studies of 
myth and ritual must be undertaken because of interde- 
pendence of these two aspects. Oldenberg noticed that 
lot only natural phenomena, but also some abstract 
oncepts sraddha, manyu , etc. were deified. Prevalence 
>{ primitive magic ( Zauberiitual ) in Vedic ritual and 
mythology was noticed by Cal and. Some of the schol- 
ars appreciated the anthropological theories as helpful 
for explaining the Vedic mythology. 

Leopold von Schroeder revived the early attempt of 
formulating mythological equations on the basis of ety- 
mologies, but there was also the contention that com.' 
parative philology was so safe-guide, because of the time 
gap between the IE period and the Vedic era, and there- 
fore, the Indian tradition itself should be explored thor- 
oughly for understanding the Veda. Some scholars think 
that through contact with Austro- Asiatic people, the 
Vedic mythology assimilated some non-IE elements. 
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It was pointed out that the Vedic religion was more 
closely related to the ancient Iranian religion than to the 
other IE ones in linguistic, mythological and ritualistic 
aspects. Brunnhofer connected some Vedic personal and 
place names with persons and places of ancient Iran. To 
him, a considerable part of the Rgveda was of Iranian 
origin. Oldenberg noticed that the mythological unit 
consisting of Vanina, Mitra and Adityas corresponded 
very well with the Avestan mythological unit consisting 
of Ahura Mazdah, Mithra and Amesha Spentas. Mithra 
was the Sun-god (= Mitra), and Varuna, (= Ahura 
Mazdah), by virtue of his association with Mitra, was 
the moon-god, and Adityas (= Amesha Spentas) were 
then the planets. 

Macdonell noticed that the affinity of the oldest form 
of the Avestan language with the dialect of the Vedas is 
very great, but it is not that great in mythology (p. 7). 
The Vedic and the ancient Iranian concept are tanta- 
lizingly similar on the one hand and dissimilar on the 
other. A few such points may be noted here: The Vedic 
Indra is very similar to Tishtrya in his function, but not 
in name; Atar = Agni, recipient of sacrifice and prayer 
in both; Haoma = Soma, the plant and god, similari- 
ties suggestive of shared beliefs among IE people; Mitra 
- Mithra, - the image is clearer in Iranian tradition; 
Varuna - unknown by name in Iranian texts, but con- 
ceptually very close to Ahura Mazdah; personification of 
abstract conceptions in both (sraddha, Verethraghna); 
Khsathra Vairya reminds one of ksatra of Varuna; rta- 
druh: asha-druj- moral dualism/opposition not so shar- 
ply defined as in the Avesta; powers of the gods are 
increased by sacrifices offered to them in both; tripar- 
tite structure of society reflected in mythology; some 
gods have human forms, others not; the concept of three 
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regions; Ahura MazdSh ruling above in the light, An- 
gra Mainyu ruling below in darkness, VSyu ruling the 
intermediate space, cf. threefold division of Vedic gods 
according to three regions; the struggle between Atar 
and Azhi Dahaka over Divine Glory partially reminds 
that between gods and demons over heaven. 

Johanness Hertel thought that the central theme of 
the Vedic mythology was light and fire. In the Veda, fire 
was identified with understanding (wisdom) and power. 
In his view, these two ideas were Indo-Iranian, and prob- 
ably even Indo-Germanic. L.D. Barnett found Hertel’s 
fire mythology helpful to correlate the Vedic Agni-cult 
with the A vest an fire cult. 

G. Dumezil made a sociological approach (functional 
relationship). A comparative study of Indo-Iranian, 
Celtic, Italian and Greek sources shows the IE con- 
ception of a social structure based on three functions 
of priests, warriors and producers, and this gave rise 
to their tripartite mythology, which presented gods as 
moral (Mitra- Varuna), military (Indra) and economic 
(Asvins). 

In the recent period, comparative mythology has 
taken a new turn following the structural approach, 
which is based on the analogy of structural linguistics. 
The essence of structural approach is, in the words of 
Levi-Strauss, one of the chief exponents of structural- 
ism, “The quest for the invariant, or for the invariant el- 
ements among superficial differences” ( Myth and mean- 
ing , p. 8). Stress is laid on the study of relations among 
phenomena (not on the phenomena themselves) and the 
system into which the relations enter. Why so? A myth 
tells us of events of mythopoeic age, but “what gives 
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the myth an operational value is that the specific pat- 
tern described is timeless; it explains the present and 
the past as well as the future ”, 12 

As a result of bis structural analysis of myth, Levi- 
Strauss has dismissed the alleged qualitative differences 
between the primitive mind and modern scientific or 
logical thought, for he has found that “the kind of logic 
in mythical thought is as rigorous as that of modem 
science, and that the difference lies, not in the qual- 
ity of the intellectual process, but in the nature of the 
things to which it is applied ”. 13 This method eliminates 
the problems of identifying the original versions of a 
myth, for a myth is, in this approach, regarded as con- 
sisting of all its versions. The structuralist approach 
has found opposition from some scholars like M. Eliade, 
who believe that myth is to be understood as a religious 
phenomenon, irreducible to non-religious categories. 

All these approaches have their own merits and can 
indeed explain some myths. But they have their limita- 
tions too, as pointed out by experts from time to time. 
It is extremely difficult to believe that dogmatic appli- 
cation of any one of them can satisfactorily explain all 
myths. It is therefore better to be cautious before mak- 
ing or following sweeping generalizations, and, wherever 
possible, to seek evidence from other sources for testing 
the validity of a conclusion arrived at. 
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V. SWA MINA THAN 

PADA AND WHAT IT SIGNIFIES 
IN PANINI 

m 


Panini lias defined the term pada which he has em- 
ployed in several rules of his Astadhyayi. He has also 
extended the scope of the term pada to certain instances 
that have not been covered by the definition. This pa- 
per examines the possibilities of a further extension of 
the pada-samjna and also the need for withdrawing the 
pad&-samjna from certain other instances in order to 
free it from the fault of atiprasanga. 

Panini ordains pada-samjna in the four sutras begin- 
ning with 1.4.14. The first of the four sutras 1 constitutes 
the definition of pada and the remaining three 2 sutras 
either widen or restrict the scope of pada-samjna. In 
other words, the three succeeding sutras prevent the 
operation of those grammatical rules that are based on 
pada-samjna with respect to certain instances which get 
pada-sazbjna by 1.4.14, and permit them to operate with 
respect to certain other instances which are not covered 
bjr 1.4.14. 
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The second sutra, 1.4.15 ordains pada-samjna for 
words ending with the letter ^ n , in the neighbourhood of 
the suffix kya. The purpose of this rule is to effect the 
elision of ‘n ’ in words ending with l n 1 according to 8.2.7. 3 
The verbal formation rajiyati is effected by adding the 
suffix kyac to raj an according to 3. 1.8, 4 which presup- 
poses rajan to be an inflected form ( subanta or pada ). 

Even after the elision of the case ending rajan contin- 
ues to be pada by 1.1.62. 5 As such even without 1.4.15, 6 
words ending with ‘n’ are padas before kya and hence 
the contingency of the rule becoming superfluous. 

In the absence of 1.4.15 words like vac and sruc when 
followed by the suffix kyac will become padas according 
to 1.4.14 7 and 1.1. 62, 8 and accordingly 8.2.39 9 will in- 
variably operate, giving rise to the undesirable forma- 
tions vajyati and srujyati instead of vacyati and srucy- 
ati. Hence the necessity to restrict the scope of pada- 
samjna to words ending in ‘n’ only in the environment 
of kyac and thereby to prevent the rising of undesir- 
able formations. It is only with this objective in mind 
that Panini extends the scope of pada-samjna to words 
which are already padas by framing a fresh rule. Exten- 
sion of the scope of a rule under such circumstances is 
none other than repetition and repetition of a rule with 
a diminished coverage aims at restriction. 10 

Extension: 

Sutra 1.4.17 11 extends pada-samjna to words that do 
not come within the purview of 1.4.14. Formations, with 
case-endings like raja, rajabhyam, rajabbis and forma- 
tions ending with the secondary suffixes ( taddhita ) like 
rajatva and rajafa are derived from the base ( pratipa - 
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dika) rajan after the elision of the final V. Dropping 
of < n > in rajan is possible only when rajan is a pada as 
according to the rule that ordains the elision of ‘n n2 the 
base rajan must be a pada. Unless padatva is sanctioned 
to such bases the desired formation cannot be obtained 
and hence the indispensability of sutra 1.4.17. 

Sutra 1.4.16 13 extends the jurisdiction of pada- 
samjna to stems like bhavat, urna, etc., when followed 
by the secondary suffixes iya, yns , etc. One may ques- 
tion the utility of the rule on the ground that bhavat, 
uma etc., in the immediate neighbourhood of iya, yus, 
etc., are padas by 1.4.17. But it must be remembered 
that in the vicinity of iya yus, etc., bhavat, urna, etc. 
will get bha-samjna by 1.4.18 14 which is an apavada 
of pada-samjna. Unless bha-samjna is cancelled rules 
based on pada-samjna 15 will not operate giving rise to 
undesirable formations. It is only to avoid faulty forma- 
tions that Panini has designed 1.4.16. In the language 
of Paninian grammar 1.4.16 in only a pratiprasava (re- 
ordination) of 1.4.14. 

Irregular extension of pada and bha: 

As the rules ordaining pada-samjna, and bha-samjna 
are of the nature of utsarga (general) and apavada (ex- 
ceptional) they are mutually exclusive and one will be at 
a loss to account for certain Vedic formations like ayas- 
maya and rkvata. Ayas in the vicinity of mayat is pada 
by 1.4.17 16 and the resulting form will be 
ayomaya. Likewise re in the neighbourhood of vat is 
pada by 1.4.17 and the resulting form will be rgvan. The 
form ayasamaya can be derived from ayas if bha-samjna 
is extended to ayas. Likewise rkvan can be accounted 
for if rc is a bha in addition to its being a pada. Pada- 
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dika) r&jan after the elision of the final c n\ Dropping 
of ‘n’in rajan is possible only when rajan is a pada as 
according to the rule that ordains the elision of ‘n m the 
base rajan must be a pada, Unless padatvais sanctioned 
to such bases the desired formation cannot be obtained 
and hence the indispensability of sutra 1.4.17. 

Sutra 1.4.16 13 extends the jurisdiction of pada- 
samjha to stems like hhavat, urna, etc., when followed 
by the secondary suffixes iya, yus, etc. One may ques- 
tion the utility of the rule on the ground that hhavat, 
urna etc., in the immediate neighbourhood of iya, yus, 
etc., are padas by 1.4.17. But it must be remembered 
that in the vicinity of iya yus, etc., hhavat, urna, etc. 
will get bha-samjha by 1.4.18 14 which is an apavada 
of pada-samjha. Unless bha-samjna is cancelled rules 
based on pada-samjha 15 will not operate giving rise to 
undesirable formations. It is only to avoid faulty forma- 
tions that Panini has designed 1.4.16. In the language 
of Paninian grammar 1.4.16 in only a pratiprasava (re- 
ordination) of 1.4.14. 

Irregular extension of pada and hha: 

As the rules ordaining pada-samjha and bha-samjha 
are of the nature of ut saiga (general) and apavada (ex- 
ceptional) they are mutually exclusive and one will be at 
a loss to account for certain Vedic formations like ayas- 
maya and rkvata. Ayas in the vicinity of mayat is pada 
by 1.4.17 16 and the resulting form will be 
ayomaya. Likewise re in the neighbourhood of vat is 
pada by 1.4.17 and the resulting form will be rgvan. The 
form ayasamaya can be derived from ayas if bha-samjha 
is extended to ayas. Likewise rkvan can be accounted 
for if rc is a hha in addition to its being a pada. Pada- 
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samjna would account for the change of C c } to i k > and 
bha-samjha would prevent the change of ‘Jr’ to ‘g’. In the 
case of ayasmaya, bha-samjha will supersede ( badha) 
pada-samjna. But in the case of rkvan both the utsarga 
and the apavada will operate simultaneously; and this is 
an instance of what is known as samjha-samavesa. With 
a view to account for such Vedic formations Panini has 
made provision in 1.4. 20. 17 

This much we are able to gather about pada-samjna 
from the sutras of Panini. We shall examine a few more 
instances and explore the possibilities of enlarging, fur- 
ther, the scope of pada-samjna. 

Sutra 3. 2.1 18 ordains the suffix an, in the sense of the 
agent of the action, to the root in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the word expressing the object (karma) of 
the action. Accordingly the root kr receives the suffix an 
in the vicinity of kumbha resulting in the compound for- 
mation kumbhakara 19 constituted of kumbha and kara. 

One may doubt in this connection whether the root 
kr will give rise to kara when kumbha is qualified by 
an adjective like m ah an. 20 If th.e aggregate mahantam 
kumbham is an upapada according to 3. 1.92, 21 the form 
kara may be derived; the desired form mahakumbhakara 
will not be got as kumbha is not an uttaxapada, the con- 
dition for mahat to become maha; 22 but in its stead the 
wrong form mahatkumbha will emerge. Therefore rule 
3.2.1 must be prevented from operating in the instance 
under consideration. How to prevent it ? 

Rules relating to pada will operate only where there 
is samarthya (competency). 23 In kumbham karoti there 
being samarthya between kumbham and the suffix an 
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(the necessary condition for the derivation of kEra) the 
upapada kumbha permits an and the form kumbhakaxa 
is effected accordingly by 3,2.1. Whereas in mahEntam 
kumbham kaxoti there is no samarthya between kumbha 
and an. The relation of a noun to its adjective is more 
proximate and intrinsic than its relation to any other 
part of speech since the adjective expresses the qual- 
ity that is inherent in what is expressed by the noun. 
As such by virtue of its having a more intimate rela- 
tion with mahat, kumbha is not competent to possess 
any independent relation with an, i.e. it does not have 
samarthya with an. 24 When there is no samarthya be- 
tween kumbha and an, kumbha cannot serve as a cause 
to effect an in the vicinity of kr and bring about the 
form kara. It follows that it is possible to prevent the 
formation kara in mahantam kumbham kaxoti if 3.2.1 
is taken as a pada-vidhi ‘rule relating to pada\ But 
in fact it is only pratyaya-vidhi ‘rule relating to suffix’. 
In other words pratyaya must be taken as a pada or 
pada-samjna must be extended to pratyaya ‘suffix’. 25 

The bahuvrihi or possessive compound-word always 
qualifies a word different from its constituent members 
and it signifies what is expressed by a different word 
(anyapadartha), 26 i.e. the compound word citragu de- 
notes the person, say Devadatta, the owner of various 
kinds of cows. Inasmuch as citragu denotes the person 
also it may be contended that there is no need to juxta- 
pose words like devadatta, maitra, etc. (that signify the 
qualified) and even without them the sentence will be 
complete so far as its meaning is concerned. But we find, 
actually, the sentence is not complete in the absence of 
words expressing the qualified ( devadatta , etc.). This 
difficultv may be solved as follows: 
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Because the sentence is not complete without words 
like devadatta and it invariably requires the presence 
of words like devadatta to yield a complete meaning, it 
follows that devadatta, etc. is not expressed by the com- 
pound citragu. What then is the anyapadartha which 
the compound word would denote? It is the relation 
in which the things, expressed by the words that con- 
stitute the compound ( citrah gavah), stand with refer- 
ence to devadatta, that is signified by the compound. In 
the vigraha-vakya (‘sentence constituted of the resolved 
components of the compound’), citrah gavah asya the 
relation of the cows to devadatta, etc. is expressed by 
the genitive case ending sya (suffixed to the pronoun 
idam). The vigrahavakya and the samasa are identi- 
cal in sense. It follows therefore that the meaning of 
the case-ending ( vibhakti ) is expressed by the samasa 
and this is the anyapadartha. It amounts to say that 
anyapadartha in sutra 2.2.24 is none other than the vi- 
bhaktyartha, meaning of the case-ending. In other words 
vibhakti is pada; or pada-samjna must be extended to 
vibhakti- (pratyaya) also. In sutras 1.4.99 and 100 27 
Panini designates the verbal terminations (pratyaya) by 
the word pada ( parasmai-pada and atmane-pada) .The 
formation of the terms parasmai-pada and atmane-pada 
are taught by Panini in 6.3.7 and 8. 28 The words paras- 
mai and atmane are prefixed to the word ‘pada’ just 
to indicate when a particular termination (iah) is to be 
added to a verbal root and in what sense. The prefixed 
words parasmai and atmane do not add anything to or 
alter the meaning of the word pada so far as the eighteen 
terminations lah (compressed in the pratyahara ‘tin’) 
are concerned. The word atmane-pada means, ‘the pada 
to be added to the verbal root if the fruit of the action 
signified by the root goes to the agent. 29 The formation 
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of the compounds parasmal-pada and Etmane-pada as 
taught by PSnini justify this stand point. The dative 
case endings in parasxnai and at mane are employed in 
the sense of tEdaithya 30 and the meanings of parasmai- 
pada and Etmane-pada would accordingly be ‘pada for 
the other’ and ‘pada for one’s own self’. This is another 
instance where Panini styles partyaya as pada. 

Katyayana’s statement n a va tadhvamor adesava- 
canam jhapakam padadesasya under 3.4. 2 31 refers to hi 
and sva (terminations of imperative second person sin- 
gular) as the adesas (replacements) of pada, i.e., the 
sthanis of hi and sva, viz. the eighteen terminations 
(tin) are denoted by the word pada. The author of the 
Mahabhasya also reiterates the stand taken by 
Katyayana. 32 

Withdrawal of Pada-samjha : 

The word vet as van is derived by adding the suffix 
dmatup to the stem vefasa according to 4 . 2 . 87. 33 The 
stem loses its final vowel by 6 . 4 . 143 34 and the ‘m’ of the 
suffix is replaced by ‘v’ according to 8 . 2 . 9. 35 After the 
dropping of ‘a’ the stem vet as gets pada-samjna accord- 
ing to 1 . 4 . 17 36 and consequently ‘s’ becomes padanta 
(last letter of pada). At this stage ‘s’ will be replace by 
c r’ by 8.2.66 37 and the undesirable formation vetarvan 
will emerge. Sutra 8.2.66 cannot be prevented from op- 
erating by making use of sthanivadbhava because ac- 
cording to 1 . 1 . 58 s8 sthanivadbhava cannot be availed in 
the present instance as 8.2.66 is a rule relating to the last 
letter of a pada ( padanta-vidhi ). How to avert this dif- 
ficult situation and accomplish the desired formation? 
The only way to get out of this difficulty is by invoking 
the assistance of bha-samjha. In the present case under 
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consideration bha-samjna may be obtained as follows; 
The rule ordaining bha-samjhE is an apavada of the one 
ordaining pada-samjna. just as the rules relating to 
jas'tva, rutva, etc. are dependent on pada (padanta) the 
rule ordaining bha-samjha also may be taken as based 
on pada inasmuch as it is an apavada of pada-samjna , 
i.e. whenever there is bha-samjna , pada-samjna also is 
present as its base. 39 Accordingly vetas becomes a bha. 
When bha-samjna is there vetas ceases to be a pada. 
When bha-samjna is thus obtained ‘s’ is not the padanta 
and the rule ordaining V automatically abstains from 
operation. This is an instance where pada-samjna has 
to be suppressed in order to make it free from the fault 
of overpervasiveness (atiprasahga). 

Samavesa: 

The stem rajan receives the designation pratipadika 
according to 1.2.45. 40 Even when immediately followed 
by the terminations an, as, etc., the stem does not give 
up the designation pratipadika because it does not lose 
its meaning. Consequently it will have to drop the final 
‘n’ according 8.2.7 41 and forms like rajanau, rajanah, 
etc. cannot come into existence. 

Sutra 8.2.7 purports the dropping of c n’ at the end of 
pratipadika. The sutra, as it is, operates where it should 
not. This is a simple fact and Panini cannot remain 
unaware of it. Still he has not framed any rule to stop 
the dropping of V. The absence of any special effort on 
the part of Panini to prevent 8.2.7 from operating with 
respect to the instances pointed out above leads one to 
infer that Panini does not consider, ‘being the last letter 
of a stem’ alone, as the condition for dropping the l n\ 
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but something else also, in addition. What could that 
additional condition he? 

Piijdni divides case-endings into two groups - sar- 
vmEmasthEna and asaxvanamasthana. The inflections 
‘au’, ‘a s\ etc., belong to the saxvanamasthma division. 
The final ‘n’ of the stem will have to be dropped only 
when case-endings belonging to asarvanamasthana class 
follow. Pada-samjna operates only with respect to asar- 
vanamasthana case-endings. If pada-samjna also is laid 
down as a condition for the dropping of the final ( n ’ then 
rajan will not drop ‘n’ before ‘au’, ‘a s’ etc., because the 
stem is not a pada in the neighbourhood of a vibhakti of 
the sarvanamasthana class. Therefore in order to pre- 
vent the dropping of ‘n’ of the stem in the environment 
of ‘ail’, ‘a s’, etc., pada-samjna will have to play the role 
of a qualifier of pratipadika-samjna, i.e. a samavesa of 
the pratipadika and pada samjiias is most essential in 
order to avoid the formation of faulty words. The word 
pada may be availed from 8.1.16 42 by the process of 
- anuvrtti. 

Rule 8.4.11 43 ordains cerebralisation of ‘n’ (dental) 
occurring at the end of stem ( pratipadika ), the aug- 
ment num and the £ n’ of an inflection ( vibhakti ) when 
the cause responsible for cerebralisation lies in the first 
member of the compound word. According to this rule 
the ‘n’ in garga-bhagini (garganam bhagini) will be li- 
able for cerebralisation as it happens to be the last letter 
of the stem, bhagin. Cerebralisation in the present in- 
stance is not desirable. How to prevent it? 

The word purvapada taken over from 8.4.3, 44 by the 
process of anuvrtti, becomes a part of this rule. As 
this rule presupposes compound formations the word 
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pSrva-pada would neceiiarily imply that what has been 
ord&iaed ia this ittea ii with reference to uttara-pada 
(final member) only. As such uttara-pada also becomes 
a member of the sfitra and it hag to be construed as 
an attribute (viiesana)to the word prEtipadika. When 
uttara-pada qualifies prEtipadika in gargabhagim, it is 
bhagini that is both pratipadika and uttara-pada and 
not bhagini alone. BhaginI does not end with ‘a* and 
therefore the cerebralisation rule becomes inoperative. 

As in the case of 8. 2. 7, 45 here too samavesa of pada 
and praiipadika samjnas has to be admitted. The rule 
that defines praiipadika, 1.2.45 46 excludes subanta (pra- 
ty ay ant a) by the word apratyaya. This suggests that 
there can be no samavesa between pada and pratipadika 
samjnas as the former stands for a formation with inflec- 
tion and the latter for a formation bereft of inflection. 
Pada and pratipadika samjnas are mutually exclusive. 
Samavasa of mutually exclusive samjnas involves the 
defect of vyaghata or mutual contradiction. The inci- 
sive intellect of Panini could not have left this rather 
glaring contradiction unnoticed. Panini’s silence in this 
regard reveals the fact that there is no real or absolute 
contradiction in the samavesa of pada and pratipadika 
samjnas. Panini would not hesitate permitting the co- 
operation of mutually exclusive samjnas if their coexis- 
tence is indispensable for the derivation of correct for- 
mations. 

By the rule 2.2.1 9, 47 Panini ordains the formation of 
the compound known as upapada-samasa. A compound 
is always effected between inflected nouns 48 which are 
capable of expressing a coherent meaning. 49 As a com- 
pound formation is invariably the outcome of the com- 
bination of two or more nouns (sub ant as) the question 
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of a noun being compounded with a finite verb (tiAmia) 
does not arise. It appear therefore that the word a tin 
in the stttra is superfluous. When it is possible to pre- 
vent the formation of a compound of an inflected noun 
with a finite verb even without the inclusion of the word 
a tin in the rule the presence of a tin indicates that the 
words sup and supa, members of the earlier sutras, 50 
are not to be constructed with 2.2.19. At the same time 
the rule states that the compound should not end with 
a finite verb (tin). It now follows that the upapada is 
compounded with neither a subanta nor a tinanta. Ac- 
cording to Panini words are only twofold - subanta and 
tinanta. If samasa with respect to both classes of words 
is prohibited what word is there that could be com- 
pounded with an upapada. What does Panini mean 
by this sutra which, to us, seems to express somet hing 
impossible ? 

As Panini excludes words belonging to both the cat- 
egories - subanta and tinanta - from the purview of 
compounds effected with an upapada it is to be under- 
stood that he favours the compounding of an upapada 
with a word that is capable of entering into a coher- 
ent syntactical relation with the upapada, i.e. a word 
that is samartha. It must be recalled that samasa is ef- 
fected by padas and padavidhi rests upon words that are 
samartha . 51 But in the present case the upapada is com- 
pounded with a word that is not a pada, but samartha. 
This stand of Panini is understood from 2.2.19 which 
violates the basic principle governing compound forma- 
tion sup supa. Therefore without prejudice to the basic 
principle the samartha word may safely be considered as 
a pada for all practical purposes. In other words pada- 
samjha needs extension to cover those words, devoid of 
case-endings, that are compounded with upapada. 
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Many rules in the Astgdhy&yiare dependant on pada- 
saipjnS. Pada according to Pacini is a formation ending 
with an inflection, sup or tin, and it retains the appella- 
tion pada so long as the inflection is not dropped. When 
some rule necessitates the dropping of the inflection the 
formation will have to give up its claim for the title pada 
and consequently rules based on pada-samjna will cease 
to operate, 

But some formations can be accounted for only when 
the rules dependent on pada are allowed to operate even 
after the dropping of the inflection. Therefore it is im- 
perative to make some special provision so that the rules 
could evenly operate even in the absence of the inflec- 
tions. Panini sanctions this special provision in the rule 
1.1.62 52 which means: ‘rules dependant on the presence 
of inflections would operate even after their disappear- 
ance’. It amounts to say that pada-samjna which ob- 
tains when the inflection is physically present continues 
to exist even after the elision of the inflection. By this 
rule 1.1.62 Panini indirectly confers pada-sajha on that 
which remains after the inflection is stripped of. 

On dropping the genitive case-ending of rajnah (in 
rajnah purusah) and the imperfect third person singular 
termination ‘t’ ( ti ) in aduht, rajnah will be reduced to 
rajan and aduht to aduh.In order to arrive at the desired 
forms rajapurusah and adhok the final ‘n’ in rajan will 
have to be dropped by 8.2.7 53 and ‘h’ in a doh will have 
to be replaced by e gh’ according to 8.2.32. 54 The rules 
that effect the elision of ‘n’ and the replacement of ‘h’ 
depend on pada and unless pada-samjna is extended to 
the mere stem ( pratipadika ) rajan and the root duh it 
is impossible to obtain the desired formations. 
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The formation of this rule is a clear indication of 
the fact that Pfinini does not expect that the rules of 
the AstEdhyByi should be rigidly applied. Derivation 
of faultless formations is his main concern and he will 
not mind waiving or relaxing the rules in certain cases 
if by so doing correct forms could be delivered. Pointed 
attention is drawn to the fact that in this rule Panini 
confers pa.da.tva on not only pratipadika but on dhatu 
also. 

It may be relevant to point out in this connection 
that Panini expressly states, in some cases that the 
apavada need not supersede the utsarga ; he permits the 
utsarga and the apavada to operate either alternately 55 
or simultaneously. 56 Panini readily accords this conces- 
sion in the matter of utsarga and apavada as the side by 
side existence of formations like viksepakah , viksepta 57 
and viksipah 58 cannot be accounted for if the apavada 
were to overthrow the utsarga. 

Sometimes Panini sees no opposition between ut- 
sarga and apavada and implies their simultaneous oper- 
ation in the same instance. When the aorist third per- 
son singular termination ‘t’ (ti) follows, the root ( gan } 
gets reduplication by 6.1.11 since it belongs to the tenth 
conjugation. 59 After reduplication either the ‘n ’ of the 
abhyasa may be dropped by 7.4.60 60 or it may be re- 
placed by ‘P by 7.4.97 61 in conjunction with 1.1.52. 62 
Since 7.4.97 is niravakasa it is powerful and naturally 
supersedes 7.4.60 which is savakasa. If 7.4.97 were to 
overthrow 7.4.60, by virtue of its being niravakasa, the 
desired verbal formation ajiganat will never come to be. 
In order to derive the verbal formation ajiganat both 
the utsarga 7.4.60 and the apavada 7.4.97 must be al- 
lowed to play their respective role. 7.4.60 operates at 
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first and effects the elision of of the abbySsa and 
thereafter 7,4.97 operates and replaces the V in ( ga’ 
by ‘P, As in the previous instance here too F&nini sees 
no antagonism between the utsaxga and the apavSda, 
and this fact he indicates by incorporating the word 
akitah in the rule 7.4.83. 63 This liberal attitude shown 
by Panini in regard to utsaxga and apavada is presented 
in the post-Paninian grammatical literature by the two 
familiar paxibbasas: kvacid apavadavisaye ’py utsargo 
’bbinivisate, 6i and abhyasavikaresu badhyabadhaka- 
bhavo nasti . 65 It is highly significant to note what a 
fine turn of expression Patanjali has used to uncover 
Panini’s liberalism in this regard: 

na hisvaxa ajnapayati napi dharmasutrakarah 
patbanti apavadair utsaxga badhyantam iti . 66 

The contents of the two rules defining the pada and 
the pratipadika may be analysed as follows; 

< subauta 

tin ant a 


.not a root 

pratipadika (—not a suffix or inflection 

' not a formation ending with an inflection 
(subant a or tinanta) 


S umming up both we see that a pada is neither a 
stem ( pratipadika ), nor a root, nor a suffix or inflection. 
It also transpires that pada and pratipadika are mutu- 
ally opposed and therefore they can hardly coexist. 
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But the foregoing study brings to the fore the ne- 
cessity of extending pada-samjhS. to the root, inflection 
and the stem, i.e, what is not a pads at all according to 
1.4.14, In the absence of express sanction, one may ask, 
will it be possible to enlarge or narrow down the domain 
of pada-samjha? We have already seen the Panini has 
liberated pada-samjna, from the defects of ativyapti and 
avyapti by formulating the few sutras that follow 1.4.14. 
These sutras need not be taken as an exhaustive enu- 
meration, pervading all the instances (pariganana) that 
require either extension or restriction. On the other 
hand they will have to be treated, on the strength of 
the evidences adduced, merely as instances illustrating 
(pradarsanamatra or upalaksana ) the need for extension 
or restriction. Treating of certain sutras as rules, illus- 
trative in character, is not uncommon in the Paninian 
tradition. 

Further it is well known that Panini does not teach 
all linguistic phenomena by explicit rules. He indicates 
many rules by his own usage in the sutras ( sautia - 
nirdesa ) and presupposes many others which are either 
inferred or presumed (jhapaka) from his rules. The au- 
thor of the Mahabhasya beautifully describes the diverse 
ways by which Panini makes us understand his views. 67 

Under these circumstances the instances we have 
taken up for consideration may be treated as jhapakas 
or indicators of the extension of pada-samjha. Again 
by 3.1.94 68 and the two paribhasas indicated by 7.4.83 69 
Panini freely allows even utsarga and apavada operate 
either alternately or simultaneously. 

Furthermore, in 1.1.62, Panini has sanctioned the ex- 
tension of pada-samjha in the most unambiguous terms. 
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A careful consideration of all this shows that Ptpini 
favours the extension or withdrawal of the pada-saxpjii 
in the instances discussed above and many more. 

It may be of interest to note, in this connection, that 
Patanjali takes the root and even the inflection as pada: 
athava nir a pi padam, visir a pi padam, padavidhis ca 
samarthanam. 70 athava vibhaktyartho ’ bhidhiyate . etac 
catra yuktam - yadvibbaktyartho ’bhidhiyate, tatra hi 
sarvapascat padam variate. 71 

In another context Patanjali defines pada as a group 
of letters 72 and not as a subanta or tenanta. It is obvi- 
ous that not only Panini but Katyayana and Patanjali 
also, the other two sages belonging to the trinity of 
Vyakarana (trimuni) are in favour of extending padatva 
to the constituent elements of pada, viz. root, suffix or 
inflection and stem ( pratipadika ), i.e. pada stands for 
dhatu and pratyaya in addition to pratyayanta ( subanta 
and tihanta). 73 

Now there arises the necessity to define pada in such 
a way that it comprehends all the cases, viz. dhatu, 
pratyaya, pratipadika and suptihanta. A special charac- 
teristic that is common to all will be a fitting definition. 
What could that common characteristic be? Capac- 
ity to convey some meaning (arthavattva) is the special 
characteristic that is invariably present in all the cases 
under consideration. Panini admits that pratyayas do 
possess meanings and he ordains every pratyaya to con- 
vey a specific meaning. 74 In many of his rules he refers 
to the meanings of roots. 75 The expulsion of the root 
and the pratyaya from the domain of pratip adika 76 a1«n 
points to the meaningful character of the root and the 
pratyaya. 
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The word pada would mean that which conveys some 
meaning, arfhavaf, and therefore it forms a proper def- 
inition or samjhS of all the cases. Accordingly pada 
has to be resolved as: padyate arthah anena iti padam; 
any articulated sound or group of sounds that conveys 
a sense. The word pada is self-explanatory (anvartha- 
samjna ) and therefore it does not stand in need of a 
formal definition. 

It is not a secret fact that Panini does not consider 
it worthwhile to offer formal definitions of samjnas that 
are anvartha or self explanatory. For example he does 
not define vihhakti, vakya, adesa, etc. 

It may be asked, if pada also is a meaningful element, 
arthavat, will not Panini’s definitions of pratipadika and 
pada suffer from inconsistency? In reply it may said - 
From what has been said it is evident that Panini some- 
times employs pada to cover all the cases like root, stem, 
etc. and sometimes to convey only subanta and tihanta, 
i.e. Panini uses pada in a wider as well as a narrower 
sense. When viewed in this perspective the inconsis- 
tency turns out to be only apparent; it is not real. The 
relation of pada in its wider sense to its narrower sense 
may be presented thus: 

pada (arthavat) 


piatapadika dhatu pratyaya pada 

(suptihanta) 

Inconsistency is something that is unthinkable in the 
writings of great personalities like Panini, endowed with 
an exceptionally sharp intellect. Tradition regards 
Panini’s Astadhyayi as a monumental work free from 
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all possible faults. It is worthwhile in this regard to 
quote Pataiijali’s comments on 2.3.66: sobhana khalu 
panineh sutrasya krtih. As a subanta or a tihanta, 
i.e. in the narrower sense, pada may be opposed to 
pratipadika; but in the wider sense there is no opposi- 
tion between pada and pratipadika. In the sastraic ter- 
minology pada, in the wider sense, is vyapaka-samjha 
and pada (suptihata), dhatu, etc. are vyapya-samjhas. 
Usage of the same word in a wide and a narrow sense is 
not uncommon in Panini. For example by tatpurusa he 
sometimes means karmadharaya, dvigu and tatpurusa, 
i.e. in a wider sense 77 and at other times only tatpurusa 
in a restricted sense 78 (i.e. the residue left behind after 
the elimination of dvigu and karmadharaya). 


Karmadharaya Dvigu Tatpurusa 

In such cases the context is the deciding factor as 
to whether Panini intends the wider or the narrower 
sense. When taken in the wider sense pada-samjha (ex- 
tended with reference to the stem) taught in the rule 
svadisv asarvanamasthane becomes meaningful and not 
paxibhasika. 

A legitimate objection stems up at this stage thus. 
If arthavattva is the criterion of pada-samjha the def- 
initions of pada and pratipadika become identical and 
give rise to confusion. This would necessitate the revi- 
sion of the definition of pratipadika or the framing of an 
altogether fresh definition in order to avoid confusion. 


Tatpurusa 
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Really this difficulty would have been there if both 
the definitions of pads and pratipadika cover the same 
ground. A close study of the sutra that defines prati- 
padika will obviate this difficulty. The definitions of 
pratipadika and pada are of different nature. The defini- 
tion of pada as arthavat, is positive in character whereas 
that of the pratipadika is negative in character. Panini 
states in very clear terms what a pada is. But he does 
not assert what a pratipadika is. On the other hand his 
definition amounts to say what it is not. He says that 
it is not a root, not a suffix or inflection and not a word 
ending with an inflection. In defining pratipadika he 
resorts to what is known as the process of e limi nation 
( atadvyavrtti) J 9 

Panini defines dhatu , 80 pratyaya 81 and pratyayanta 82 
(pada) in unequivocal terms. From the stock of mean- 
ingful sounds Panini arrives at pratipadika by elimi- 
nating dhatu , pratyaya and pratipadika . 83 This may be 
represented conveniently by means of a mathematical 
equation: 

arthavat (pada) - [dhatu + pratyaya + pratyayanta 
(suptihanta)] = pratipadika 

Pratipadika therefore stands for the residue left after 
filtering down dhatu, pratyaya and pratyayanta from 
meaningful articulate sounds and therefore there is no 
necessity either to modify the existing definition or to 
offer a totally fresh one ( yathanyasam evastu). 

Pada will have to be understood in its wider sense, 
i.e. comprehending dhatu, pratyaya , etc., if by so do- 
ing we are able to achieve the desired formations. The 
principle at work in the extension of pada-samjha is 
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ist&siddhyarthat va as in the case of splitting up of sQtras 
(yogavibhaga). H In the familiar saying that prohibits 
the use of a meaningful sound other than a pada 
(apadam na prayunjita), pada is employed in the re- 
stricted sense. Further it is concerned only with the 
usage and remains natural in regard to what a pada is. 
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G.C. NAYAK 


A NOTE ON 

PROFESSOR R.D. RANADE’S 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY 
OF UPANISADIC PHILOSOPHY* 


Any study of the Upanisadic philosophy, would re- 
main very much incomplete without a study of Ranade’s 
monumental work, A Constructive Survey of Upani- 
shadic Philosophy. His most significant contribution 
consists in approaching the Upanisadic study with what 
he would regard as “a critico-historical or a historico- 
critical spirit.” He draws our attention to the fact that 
the Upanisads are genuine philosophic treatises and that 
they do not propound a single, unitary philosophy. Both 
the points made by Ranade are very significant. The 
first point is important in view of the fact that even 
scholars of the stature of Radhakrishnan have at times 

* Modified version of the paper presented in the National Sem- 
inar held in the Department of Ancient History, Culture and Ar- 
chaeology of the University of Allahabad during February 18-20, 
1995. 
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attached greater importance to the poetic inspiration 
of the Upanisads. “Their poetry and lofty idealism” , 
says Eadhakrishnan, “have not as yet lost their power 
to move the minds and sway the hearts of men. They 
contain the earliest records of Indian speculation.” 1 This 
statement by itself could be considered innocuous and 
even illuminating perhaps, but Radhakrishnan goes to 
the extent of pointing out a little later that “the aim 
of the Upanisads is not so much to reach philosophi- 
cal truth as to bring peace and freedom to the anxious 
human spirit.” 2 It would be difficult to agree here with 
Radhakrishnan and even to understand what he wants 
to maintain, if the Upanisads are to be regarded as gen- 
uine philosophic treatises, as they should, in view of 
distinct philosophic truths that we come across in dif- 
ferent Upanisads propounded by outstanding philoso- 
phers like Aruni and Yajnavalkya. Ranade very rightly, 
however, considers Upanisads to be philosophically sig- 
nificant in their own right. “The same problems which 
at the present day divide a Bradley from a Bosanquet, 
a Ward from a Royce, a Pringle-Pattison from a, Me 
Taggart”, says Ranade, “also divided the Upanishadic 
philosophers of ancient times.” 3 This is a candid and 
important acknowledgement of the Upanisads as philo- 
sophical treatises in their own right. Radhakrishnan 
no doubt points out that “the Upanisads determine the 
main issues of philosophical inquiry and mark out the 
lines of subsequent philosophical discussion.” 4 Ranade, 
however, has worked out in detail how “all the later 
systems of Indian philosophy have been rooted in the 
Upanishads” and he is right in claiming that this “has 
been shown in detail for the first time in the history 
of Upanisadic literature in the fourth chapter” 5 of his 
work. 
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What is still more important is that the Upanisads 
have all along in our tradition been regarded as pro- 
pounding one single doctrine, be it Advaita, Visista- 
dvita, Dvaita or any other variant far that matter ac- 
ceptable to one tradition or the other. The Brahma 
Sutra: tat tu samanvayat (1.1.4) is precisely meant to 
propound the doctrine that the entire Vedic literature 
including the Vedanta has a single, unitary, purport 
of propounding one absolute truth, i.e. the truth of 
Brahman. This no doubt is only one of the traditions. 
There is also the different tradition of Jaimini’s Purva- 
mimamsa which declares with equal emphasis that the 
whole of Vedic literature has its purport in kriya or ac- 
tion and action alone (anmayasya kriyaithatvad anax- 
thakyam atadaxthanam). The whole of Vedic litera- 
ture having its purport in karma or action, according 
to Jaimini, nothing that does not refer to an action in 
some form or the other is meaningful or significant. The 
whole of Vedic literature including the Upanisads are 
interpreted thus to signifying something unitary; they 
all in our tradition are supposed to have the same pur- 
port and propound the same truth. Different schools of 
Vedanta see their own specific conceptions of Brahman, 
nirguna, saguna. and so on, constituting the purport of 
the Upanisads as a whole. Traditionally we axe accus- 
tomed to look at the Upanisads from the standpoint of 
one of the Acaryas, Sankara, Ramauja, 
Madhva, Nimbarka or Vallabha. We cannot think, the- 
refore, of the Upanisads as treatises belonging to dif- 
ferent periods of time and propounding different philo- 
sophic theories. The Upanisadic passages are inter- 
preted to suit either an Advaita, a Visistadvaita or a 
Dvaita point of view, or the viewpoint of some other 
variant like Suddhadvita. Passages that are evidently 
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antagonistic to the view point of an Acarya are in- 
terpreted, very brilliantly of course, but sometimes in 
an apparently forced style, to suit that particular view 
point some how or the other by that s'chool of thought, 
The reader of the Upanisads are somewhat bewildered 
by all such conflicting interpretations of the same text; 
he simply does not know what to make out of them. 
As against all such brilliant, and yet forced interpreta- 
tions, if I may be permitted to use this word, Professor 
Ranade declares in very clear terms, “Let no man stand 
up and say that the Upanishads advocate only one sin- 
gle doctrine.” 6 This statement of Ranade brings about a 
revolution in the study of History of Upanisadic philos- 
ophy and the words of Ranade continue to reverberate 
in our ears like a sort of fresh revelation. It is “the lack 
of historico-criticai spirit which”, according to Ranade, 
“refuses to see in the Upanishads the bubbling up of 
the thoughts of numerous sages of antiquity, each of 
whom tried to express as naively, as simply and as di- 
rectly as possible the thoughts which were uppermost in 
his mind, and which he regarded as fully descriptive of 
the view of reality which consciously or unconsciously 
had sprung up within him.” 7 This characterization of 
the Upanisadic thinkers as very much distinct and in- 
dependent in their respective thoughts and approach to 
reality is ill umin ating, to say the least. “A careful study 
of the Upanishads supplemented by a critico-historical 
spirit”, avers Ranade, “will soon reduce to nought all 
such frivolous notions that there is only one system of 
thought to be found in the Upanishads.” To declare all 
such notions which would like to give a unitary, single 
interpretation of the Upanisads as “frivolous” requires 
an insight that is both original and bold, for it is not 
in any way sanctioned by the tradition. How important 
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this contribution t© the study ©! history of Upanisadic 
thought is can be realized when one concentrates on the 
following passage from the preface of Ranade: “Here, in 
the Upanishads”, says Ranade, “we have doctrines of 
Absolute Monism, of Personalistic Idealism, of plural- 
ism, of Solipsism, of Self-realization, of the relation of 
Intellect to Intuition and so forth, - doctrines which 
have divided the philosophic world of today .” 9 It opens 
a whole vista before us encouraging a critical study of 
the Upanisads in their own right as independent trea- 
tises of philosophy, instead of putting them all, with 
a preconceived notion, in one single basket of Advaita, 
Visistadvaita or Dvaita and the like. 

While discussing the Upanisadic thoughts, however, 
Professor Ranade, in keeping with the spirit of his time, 
laid utmost emphasis on their speculative character. 
And this is quite expected from Ranade who, as an 
interpreter of the History of the Upanisadic philoso- 
phy, was influenced by the great metaphysicians of In- 
dia as well as the West. Both Aruni and Yajnavalkya 
are regarded by him as great psycho-metaphysicians. 
While agreeing with Professor Ranade that both Aruni 
and Yajanavalkya have made significant contributions 
to the field of psychology as well as metaphysics of their 
time, I would like io add, however, that these great 
Upanisadic thinkers provide us with brilliant examples 
of keen philosophical analysis too. A careful study of 
the philosophies of Aruni and Yajnavalkya would dispel 
once for all the dogmatic view, that seems to be preva- 
lent in some minds, even now, that Indian philosophy is 
out and out speculative and mystical in character and 
that it has nothing to do with analytic thinking. I can 
only give certain outline here of analystic trends that are 
evident in the philosophies of Aruni and Yajnavalkya 
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which can compare favourably well with the approaches 
of some of the great analytic thinkers of the contempo- 
rary West. 

Aruiii of the ChSndogya was the first philosopher of 
the world to propound the philosophy of multiplicity as 
vacarambhana, i.e. ‘having its origin in speech*. It is 
language according to him, that creates multiplicity and 
when we get rid of these multiple forms created by lan- 
guage we realize the Advaita or non-duality, the unity of 
all existence. The attention of Svetaketu is drawn to the 
unity of all existence as the only Reality as distinguished 
from the multiple linguistic forms which are ever chang- 
ing ( vacarambhanam vikaro namadheyam mrttiketyeva 
satyam, 6.1.4). The unity of existence is realized thro- 
ugh the appropriate understanding of a statement 
which, instead of creating differences, acts as a pointer 
to the ultimate unity of existence, the statement which 
occupies a privileged position in the Upanisadic litera- 
ture as a mahavakya, viz. tat tvam a si or ‘That Thou 
art’. This is the most significant contribution of Aruni of 
the Chandogya to the history of human thought which 
was subsequently developed in greater detail by the ge- 
nius of the great Sankaracarya. Tat tvam asi appears 
to be a descriptive statement, and yet it is not descrip- 
tive; it is only a referring expression through which the 
identity is realized. Vacarambhana ‘the entire descrip- 
tive language’ which creates multiplicity is on one side 
while tat tvam a si which is a referring expression, is 
entirely untouched by the vicissitudes that characterize 
the descriptive use of language. So in and through the 
proper grasp of tat tvam asi , we are goaded to realize 
unity as distinguished from multiplicity. In the words of 
Sankara, vakyartha-vicaranadhyavasananirvrtta hi 
br ahma vagatih. Something unique in the whole of 
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history of human thought was achieved by Arum in his 
dialogue with ^vetaketu by the use of a pointer - lan- 
guage in the form of tat tv&m asi as distinguished from 
ordinary descriptive language that creates multiplicity. 

In the BrhadSrany&ka Upanis&d , we find Yijnaval- 
kya, once again for the first time in the history of hu- 
man thought, drawing our attention to the problem 
of self-knowledge. It is indeed wonderful that even in 
those early days of humanity, the Upanisadic philoso- 
pher should be able to lay his fingers on what the emi- 
nent twentieth century analytic philosopher of the West, 
Gilbert Ryle designates much later as the “systematic 
elusiveness of ‘I’.” The problem for Yajnavalkya was 
how to account for self-knowledge without diluting in 
any way the unique position of the self in the knowledge- 
situation. Yajnavalkya raises a significant question 
about self-knowledge as follows: yenedam saravam vij a- 
nati tam kena vijamyatV > The self by which every- 
thing is known, by what means can that be known? 
You cannot know the knower of knowing (na vijnateh 
vijhataram vijaniyat ), and yet the knower, the self, can- 
not remain entirely unknown, otherwise it would end in 
absolute scepticism. Yajnavalkya suggested a way out 
of this dilemma by pointing out that the self is self- 
luminous or self-effulgent (svayam-prakasa). Gilbert 
Ryle, came to see the same problem in self-knowledge 
which he has expressed in the following words: “Should 
I or should I not, put my knowing self down on my list 
of the sorts of things that I can have knowledge of ? 
If I say ‘no’, it seems to reduce my knowing self to a 
theoretically infertile mystery, yet if I say ‘yes’, it seems 
to reduce the fishing net to one of the fishes which it 
itself catches. It seems hazardous either to allow or to 
deny that the judge can be put into the dock .” 10 Ryle’s 
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solution is of course different from that of YSjnavalkya. 
Ryle accounts for the systematic elusiveness of the no- 
tion of “I" by pointing out that “there is nothing mys- 
terious or occult about the range of higher order acts 
and attitudes which are apt to be inadequately covered 
by the umbrella tittle ‘self consciousness’. They are the 
same in kind as the higher order acts and attitudes ex- 
hibited in the dealings of people with one another .” 11 
The constant elusiveness of the self is, on this view, due 
to the fact that “a higher order action c ann ot be the 
action upon which it is performed .” 12 This of course is 
not the way taken by the Upanisadic thinker in dealing 
with the problem of the elusive self. The solution for 
him lies rather in the direction of an immediate and di- 
rect awareness of the self. To the question raised by 
Janaka, Yajnavalkya says that the self serves as the 
light for a man when the sun and the moon have both 
set, fire is extinguished and speech is stopped. . “It is 
through the light of the self that he performs all his 
activities .” 13 Ryle would of course call it a phosphores- 
cence story. But whatever may be the solution, the 
genius of Yajnavalkya lies in his awareness of one of the 
most controversial problems, viz. the problem of self- 
knowledge, which has received the attention of a number 
of eminent analytic thinkers of this century like Gilbert 
Ryle, Yajnavalkya is the first analytic philosopher in 
the history of human thought, who succeeded in point- 
ing out the paradox of self-knowledge ( yenedam sarvam 
vijanati, tarn kena vijaniyat, vijnataram are Aena 
vijaniyat). How can you know the knower? There is a 
paradox involved here in self-knowledge. Yajnavalkya’s 
greatness as a philosopher lies in the fact that he be- 
came aware of this paradox for the first time in the his- 
tory of human thought, long before Gilbert Ryle who 
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has put the same paradox in his characteristic style in 
the following words: “Even if the person is for special 
speculative purposes, momentarily concentrating on the 
problem of the self, he has failed and knows that he has 
failed to catch more than the flying coat - tails of that 
which he was pursuing. His quarry was the hunter .” 14 
This problem of self-knowledge raised by Yajnavalkya 
has been taken up for discussion by Ranade of course in 
his monumental work under the caption The Epistemol- 
ogy of Self-consciousness . 15 But according to Ranade, 
“the Upanishadic answer is that is is true that God and 
the self are unknowable, but they are not merely ob- 
jects of faith, they are objects of mystical realization .” 16 
Other aspects of the problem and its possible solutions 
are of course not entirely lost sight of; all these are 
also mentioned by Ranade in his monumental work. In 
this connection, however, it is worth mentioning that 
a detailed account of both the problem and its vari- 
ous possible solutions including that which was envis- 
aged by Yajnavalkya and subsequently by the great 
Sankaracarya has been given by another eminent scho- 
lar, Professor A.C. Mukerjee, in his magnum opus: The 
Nature of Self, although it is a fact that neither Ranade 
nor Mukerjee was in a position to evaluate the prob- 
lem and its solution from the view point of this typical 
variety of analytic philosophy inasmuch as the West- 
ern analytic philosophy of the Rylean variety is only a 
recent development. 
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M. SRIMANNARAYANA MURTI 

BRAHMINS AND KSHATRIYAS 

IN THE VEDIC AGE 

We find very often the modern Western and Indian 
Indologists to postulate class conflict and rivalry among 
the brahmins and the kshatriyas in the Vedic age. 1 The 
brahmins were also accused of being greedy and de- 
manding large daksinas and gratification from the ksha- 
triyas. 2 The Upanisadic doctrine is held as evolved by 
the kshatriyas in opposition to the ritualistic science 
of sacrifice which is developed by the brahmins for a 
sway over all the communities. 3 This paper is aimed at 
examining the above views in the light of information 
available in the Vedic literature, epics and puranas with 
two presuppositions, namely 1) the Aryans migrated 
into India through the North-western frontier, 4 and 2) 
the Indian heritage is characterized by viewing compre- 
hensively at the material, mental and spiritual aspects 
of human life as forming an integrated and inseparable 
unit. 

I 

The ritual, which is nothing but the manner of per- 
forming divine service, is anthropologically responsible 
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for the physical and mental constriction of man both in 
the past and in the present, The references to ritual in 
the Vedas, BrShmm&s and Arany&kas confirm that the 
migration (from place to place) as a ritual is perforce 
behind the movement of the Indo-Europeans in differ- 
ent directions, but for which no other reasonable factor 
could be conjectured for their movement out of their 
home at a period when they were living in plenty and 
faced no limits on the land and labour. The language 
must also have for its manifold development with dif- 
ferent ramifications, its sources in the ritual itself. The 
Rgveda gives a clear indication of the culture of migra- 
tion called ‘sramanism’, 5 which is chiefly characterized 
by ascetic tradition with ceaseless movement from place 
to place, perhaps not to return to the same place again, 
without any attachment to any place or to any person 
with ritualistic rites involving oblations to the nature 
gods in air, water and fire. Already by the time of the 
composition of the Rgveda, the nature gods obtained 
anthropomorphic characteristics. Thus the prayers in 
the Rgveda are addressed to the personified divinities 
of nature or symbolic representation of the physical ob- 
jects. Some of the Rgvedic hymns, however, signify 
simplicity in the rites and common aspirations of the 
Aryans. 

In course of time the preponderate preference of the 
Fire as the medium of worship to the Air and the Wa- 
ter brought restrictions on the movement of the Aryans 
for reasons of growing sacramental beliefs with regard 
to the Fire. The Fire kindled once by a ritualist can- 
not be extinguished until his corporal body is cremated 
with it at the end of his life. This led at last, in the 
name of protection of the Fire, to the household tradi- 
tion governed by domiciliation, much in opposition to 
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the Sramanic code of religious conduct. Further it led to 
the extension of the sacrificial ritual against sramanism, 
leading to ‘yajnaism’ as a religious practice, with which 
the Buddhists and the Jains were in opposition. 

Domiciliation is naturally followed by colonization 
and creation of facilities for dwelling and eating all thro- 
ugh the seasons without migration. Thus this led into 
the order of the society agricultural operations through 
deforestation, introduction of division of labour and pro- 
tection of friends from foes. Thus these domiciliary 
Aryans had necessarily to develop new techniques in 
martial arts not only to kill the wild animals but also to 
overpower men of other colonies and to carry on aggres- 
sion on enemies. For example, the Rgveda. records that 
Mudgala and Divodasa, the descendants of Trtsu family 
fought against the natives. 6 Mudgala set on his chariot 
driven by his wife Indrasena, and chased away a band 
of robbers who stole his thousand cows and brought 
them back. Divodasa earned fame as a great warrior by 
waging a long war against the powerful non- Aryan chief 
Sambara. He also fought against the non-Aryan king 
Bhela, who led three tribes - the Ajas, the Signus and 
the Yaksas against him. 7 

The acquisition of property by aggression and colo- 
nization on the one hand, and the development of Fire- 
sacrifice on the other led to the evolution of two groups 
among the Vedic Aryans. When one group adhered to 
the sramanic tradition of non-possession and asceticism 
and to live on with the nature without disturbing it, the 
other group following modernity in material prosperity 
developed agriculture and cattle. Because of establish- 
ing their sovereignty (ksatia) 8 these domiciliary Aryans 
came to be called ksatnyas ‘kshatriyas’. Further, these 
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kshatriyas through their supremacy and dominion ob- 
tained by accumulated wealth encouraged brahmins for 
making the sacrificial ritual more complicated by in- 
volving large number of priests and sacraments. They 
sought the help of the sramanic Aryans who were liv- 
ing in isolation in the outskirts of cities, in deep forests 
or on the river banks to develop those sacrifices . 9 Thus 
several manuals called Brahmanas were written on the 
science of sacrifice and thus these sramanic Aryans came 
to be called brahman as ‘brahmins 1 , 10 in contradistinc- 
tion to the kshatriyas. These brahmins were always 
pressed into the service of the kshatriyas as priests at 
very lucrative daksinas ‘fees’ for performing sacrifices 
for them. Therefore the distinction of the brahmin 
and the kshatriya arose in a natural way within one 
group of people bound by identical destiny and belief. 
The Rgveda clearly evidences that Visvamitra was a 
hotr - priest of Hariscandra Vaidhasa, while Ayasya, Ja- 
madagni and Vasistha were udgatr, adhvaryn and brah- 
man respectively. Similarly Visvamitra and Vasistha 
were the priests of Sudas, a descendant of Trtsu . 11 That 
the kshatriyas are the sacrificers and patrons is restated 
by V almlki ; Kusadhvaja, the brother of Janaka, is called 
the protector of sacrifices ( yajhagopta ). 12 

By the time of the king Bharata (c. 2200 b.c.) the 
kshatriyas occupied the land called Saptasindhu (Ave- 
stha hepta hindu), i.e. the area in which seven rivers: 
the Sindhu with its tributaries - the Vitatsa (now Jhe- 
lam), the Asiknl (Chenab), the Parusni (Ravi), the 
Vipas (Beas) and the SutudiT (Sutlej) and the Ganga 
flow . 13 The different kshatriya families were connected 
for the purpose of bringing unity among them, by draw- 
ing a common lineage from one common ancestor called 
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Manu. The Iksvakus, the Yadus, the Purus, the 
Jahnus and the Trtsus are some of the clans already 
referred to in the Rgveda. The Puranas like Visnu and 
Markandeya give the genealogies of these clans. But 
in spite of all the genealogies they were often indulging 
in internal fights. For example, a group of ten kings 
of Aryan descent belonging to the families of Yadu, 
Turvasa, Druhyu, Ann, Puru, etc., formed into a con- 
federacy and attacked Sudas on the bank of the River 
Parusni. 14 Vasistha functioned as the priest and guided 
Sudas to victory by the grace of gods. 15 

Domiciliation, formation of settlements and king- 
doms, preponderance of the Fire worship, Indra as the 
principal deity in the sacrifice are confirmed by the use 
of the two words vispati / visaspati and dampati in the 
Rgveda. The words vis and dam denote house. The 
word vis also got the extended meaning of settlement, 
community, tribe and also subjects. So vis-pati, visam- 
pati or visas-pati means the chief of a settlement or 
tribe, lord of the house, lord of the people and applied 
to the king, Agni and Indra. Similarly dam~pati (Gk. 
despotis ) means the lord of the house and applied to 
Agni, Indra and Asvins. 16 

The Asvamedha, the Rajasuya and the Aindra-abhi- 
seka are some of the sacrifices developed exclusively for 
the kshatriyas, All of them are performed by the brah- 
min priests and matching to the status of the sacrificers, 
the brahmins are richly remunerated with daksinas in 
the form of cattle and jewels. Bhaxata made conquests 
both in the west and east of his kingdom, which lay 
on either side of the river Sarasvati. The Satapatha- 
Brahmana (13.5.4.21) records his conquest over Sat- 
vants, the descendants of Yadu. The Aitaxeya- 
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Brahmana (39.9) and the Mababharata (7.63.8) con- 
firm the conquests he made upto the river Ganga. 17 
Not only he performed the Asvamedha, but also was 
consecrated by the celebrated sage (rsi) Dirghatamas 
with the exalted form of coronation rite - the Aindra- 
mahabhiseka. The Bcsvaku kings Sagara, Dasaratha, 
Rama and the Bharata kings Sudas, Yudhisthira, etc., 
performed Asvamedhas. Yudhisthira performed also the 
Rajasuya. The injunction raja rajasuyena svarajyakamo 
yajeta 18 clearly testifies the exclusiveness of this sacri- 
fice to the kshatriyas. 

II 

There were close interactions between the brahmins 
and the kshatriyas. When the king Bharata found none 
of his sons was fit to inherit his kingdom he adopted 
the grandson of the brahmin Bharadvaja. 19 Similarly a 
descendant of the Visvamitra family called Kausika or 
Gadheya could become a brahmin by virtue of his spir- 
itual attainments and adopt sramanism. 20 The Visnu- 
purana informs that a sage called Saubhari married the 
fifty daughters of Mandhatr and returned to sramanism 
on realizing futility of the household tradition. 21 One 
king by name Nabhaga, the son of Dista resorted to the 
code of conduct of the Vaisyas. 22 

The brahmins remained as priests to the kshatriyas. 
The descendants of Vasistha were the permanent priests 
of the Iksvakus. The Vasisthas were always docile and 
penance-oriented br ahmi ns, but always associated with 
the kshatriyas like Sudas, Hariscandra, Dasaratha, etc. 23 
While Gautama remained as a sramana, his son Sata- 
nanda was a family priest of Janaka. 24 Even among the 
brahmins some families underwent training in 
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martial arts and became revolutionary , 38 while prac- 
tising tfr&mai^iem, The family of Bhfgus was always 
haughty in temper and aggressive on the erring ksha- 
triyas and they carried the weapon paralu (PIE. 
*pelekua, Gk. pelekus, cf. Goth, filhan) ‘hatchet’ as 
a symbol of their involvement in martial arts. They 
were always playing a decisive role in the battles. 26 They 
fought against Sudas. They imparted training in the 
use of special type of fire missiles called Bhargavastras 
including the brahmastra (the word brahma signifying 
the brahmin) to the deserving brahmins and kshatriyas. 
For example, the sage Aurva of the Bhargava family 
taught Sagara of the Iksvaku family the Vedas , sastras 
and martial arts like the use of Bhargavastras . 27 Sim- 
ilarly the brahmins Krpa and Drona also received in- 
struction in the warfare and the brahmastra from one 
descendant of the family called Parasurama Bhargava . 28 
From this same Parasurama Bhargava Karna obtained 
the brahmastra declaring himself falsely as a Bhargava; 
of course he was cursed later by the sage on confession 
of himself as a suta. 

Further, there were free marital relationships bet- 
ween the brahmins and the ksatriyas. The sramanic 
family of Bhrgus, the yajnaic family of Eksvakus and 
Bharat as had always exchange of daughters in mar- 
riages. For example, Cyavana, a descendant of Bhrgu 
and the son of Dadhlci , 30 married princess Sukanya, the 
daughter of the king Saryati . 31 Cyavana’s son Apnavana 
married princess Ruci, the daughter of the king Nahusa 
and the sister of Yayati. Urva, the grandson of Ap- 
navana, married princess Satyavati, the daughter of the 
king Gadhi of Kanyakubja and sister of Visvamitra . 32 
Their son Jamadagni married princess Renuka of the 
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Ikfvlku family, Their son ParadurSma got himself dis- 
tinguished as a great warrior and the author of a hymn 

in the Rgvsda (IQ. 110), 

The brahmins never hesitated to discard the ksha- 
triyas when they transgressed the normal code of con- 
duct. For example, when Vi^vSmitra wanted to be 
yajaka ‘priest’ for the sacrifice of Trisanku, Mahodaya 
- a descendant of Vasistha family - declared that the 
brahmins should not participate in that sacrifice . 33 The 
Visnu-purana records that the kshatriya kings Haihayas 
and Talajanghas were discarded by the brahmins for 
making their clans impure by cross breeding with Sakas, 
Yavanas, Kambojas, Paradas, Pahlavas, etc . 34 

Had there not been a gradual development and bi- 
furcation of the Aryans into brahmins and kshatriyas 
it would not have been possible for the interchange- 
ability, and Visvamitra would not have been a priest 
as well as the author of several hymns including the 
Gayatri-mantra. While the descendants of Vasistha re- 
mained as sramanas and brahmins, the descendants of 
Visvamitra adapted yajnaism and came to be known 
as kshatriyas. Thus one of Visvamitra’s descendants 
Gadheya or Kausika reverted to sramanism and got rec- 
ognized as a brahmin by the family of Vasisthas. This is 
further confirmed by the inclusion of Visvamitra among 
the seven seers and in the pravara and gotra of the brah- 
min families . 35 Had there been a class conflict this tra- 
dition would not have arisen or survived through gen- 
erations from time immemorial. 

Therefore from the above account it can be con- 
cluded that in the early age a brahmin could become 
a kshatriya and vice versa on the basis of the mode of 
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ritual and code of conduct, It became indeed possible 
because of the oneness in the religious belief, However, 
for the mundane existence the brahmin has come under 
the obligation to the kshatriya, 36 

III 

The daksinS prescribed in the Srauta and the Gibya 
sutras for each rite in a sacrificial ritual may give an im- 
pression for a casual observer that the brahmins were 
greedy. For example, in the Rajasuya of the kshatriya 
kings the daksinas range from a cow to a cart driven 
by three horses, new clothes, a bull, a thousand and 
even one hundred thousand cows. 37 But such a practice 
was acceptable to the kshatriyas because of staunch re- 
ligious belief. The RV. 1.71.4 says that Bhrgu made 
Agni the messenger of Gods, This seems to mean that 
this seer Bhrgu is the first to popularize the practice of 
worshipping gods by offering in Fire among the brah- 
mins. Therefore the kshatriyas, being ardent follow- 
ers of Fire-worship and domiciliation, began to appoint 
the descendants of Bhrgu family as their priests. While 
the Katyayana-srautasutra prescribes the Bhargava as 
the hotr priest invariably in the Abhisecaniya rite in 
the Rajasuya, the srauta-sutras of the Katha and the 
Maitrayaniya sakhas consider that a Bhargava shall be 
the hotr in all the rites of the Rajasuya. 38 There is also 
another reason that there was slackness among the ksha- 
triyas as well as brahmins. Because of the preoccupa- 
tion in the statecraft and warfare the kshatriyas had 
to depend upon the brahmins for their religious merit 
to obtain political stability through various sacrifices. 
They venerated the ascetic brahmins 39 as men of wor- 
ship and offered huge daksinas for officiating as priests. 
Of course misuse of position and status is inevitable in 
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any society, So some brahmins contended themselves by 
confining themselves as sacrificial priests and got at- 
tracted to the d&k§mSs. 4Q Perhaps they were even recit- 
ing the hymns in the ritual without knowing their 
meanings . 41 

IV 

The dogmatism led to the spiritual revolution in the 
Aryan domiciles in the sixth century b.c. The Gangetic 
plateau, particularly in the city-kingdoms like Videha, 
Vaisah, Kosala and Magadha, became the centre of agri- 
cultural economy and the kings ruling these areas be- 
came very prosperous with unbound luxury. The ksha- 
triyas started raising questions of philosophical nature 
over and above what the sacrificial religion can answer. 
Citra Gangyayana (KBU. 1), Pratardana Daivodasa 
(KBIT. 3.1), Ajatasatru Kasya (KBU. 4.1; BrhU. 2.1), 
Ugrasena Janaka of Videha (BrhU. 4.1-3), Asvapati 
Kaikeya (ChU. 5.13), Gautama the Buddha and Maha- 
vxra Vardhamana are some kshatriyas who proved futil- 
ity of the sacrifice to alleviate the grief of the man and 
raised philosophical questions about the soul. 

Further, the Aranyakas and the classical Upanisads 
testify the reversion of the kshatriyas from domicilia- 
tion to asceticism. For example, the pranopasana in the 
Kansitaki-brabmanopamsad (2.2) teaches nonattach- 
ment (vairagya) to the extent that the aspirant takes 
a vow not even to go for alms. 42 Thus the same ksha- 
triyas who promoted agriculture, colonization, expan- 
sion of kingdoms and royal luxuries were the first to 
quickly realize the futility of the mundane pleasures and 
reverted to the ascetic tradition. 44 This led to the for- 
mation of four asramas ‘states’ and four purusarthas 
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‘goals or values of human life*. The fourth value, namely 
moJefa ‘liberation from the cycle of birth and death’ 
came to be recognized. 44 The kshatriyai have not dis- 
carded the karma-kSatfo as known from the SaiphitEs 
and BrShmams while advocating the upanisadic doc- 
trine. Further, they developed a sacrifice mixed with 
both the concepts like Vis va jit or Sarvajit (‘conquering 
all including the internal enemies of attachment, ha- 
tred, etc .’). 45 The sacrificer was also called sarvajit; the 
sage Kausitaki who was the author of the Kausitaki- 
brahmana and the Kausitaki-brahmanopanisad, was 
called sarvajit . 46 

Even the upas anas developed in the Aranyakas in- 
volve some ritual to be performed, of course, at a lower 
level than what is found in the sophisticated brahmanic 
sacrifice. The upas anas are of two types, namely saguno- 
pasanas in which the meditation with some ritual is pre- 
scribed on some deity, and nirgunopasanas in which no 
deity is found prescribed. The Aranyakas in the main 
give the first type of upasanas and the Upanisads the 
second type. 

Even the Iksvaku prince Gautama the Buddha re- 
sorted to the forest 47 in the same way as the king Brhad- 
ratha as described in the Maitrayanyupanisad. Brhad- 
ratha undertook severe meditation and found out the 
futility of the worldly pleasures . 48 The only difference 
is that the Buddha denounced completely the sacrifice 
while adhering to the Vedic divinities and Aryan code 
of conduct. Jina Vardhamana, a kshatriya prince of the 
Jnata clan and a native of Vaisall, is another example. 
Both the Buddha and Jina Vardhamana did not discard 
the principal Aryan code of life, namely ‘migration and 
asceticism ’. 49 
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The Vedic kshatriyas while reverting to the asceti- 
cism did not severe their connection with the brahmins. 
They taught the brahmins the Brahma-ndyS ‘knowl- 
edge of the Brahman’. The brahmins taking the lead 
from the kshatriyas preached the upanisadic doctrine. 
For example, the sage Viruni of the Bhrgu family ap- 
proached his father Vanina to teach him the Brahman 
and the latter taught his son in a profound way in the 
Taittiriyopamsad . 110 

Therefore, it appears reasonable that the four sec- 
tions of the Veda, namely, Samhita, Brahmana, Ara- 
nyaka and Upanisad, are gradually evolved represent- 
ing the four stages and four values of human life . 51 It 
also hints at the tripartite stratification of the Aryan 
co mmu nity as against non-aryans. It was only dur- 
ing the politico-social change in the early Christian era, 
the caste system got solidified and the law givers like 
Mann and Yajnavalkya tried to divide the castes com- 
bining the religion with politico-social conditions. Even 
the classification and enumeration of castes in these 
law books of Manu and Yajnavalkya are neither abso- 
lute nor comprehensive save illustrative . 52 Therefore the 
Upanisads cannot be held as standing in opposition to 
the Brahmanas. 
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and Sudama (Kucela) in the gurukula of Sandipani, and Dru- 
pada and Drona of Bharadvaja. The reckless attitude of Dru- 
pada towards Drona led to the great bloodshed in the Kuru- 
ksetra - the battlefield of the Kauravas and Pandavas. Had he 
fulfilled the desire of his classmate Drona by giving a milch-cow 
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The above verse quoted in the Mahibhigya, 1.1.1, p. 2, circum- 
stantiates che adverse situation to the brahminsjbr not knowing 
the meaning of the mantras he utters. So the Mlm&rpaakas have 
made it mandatory by the injunction that in the sacrificial rit- 
ual the hymns become fruitful when they are read knowing full 
well their meanings ( mantranam ca prayogasamavetarthasmar 
rakatayarthavatvam. na tu taduccaranam adrstartham, 
Mimamsa-nyayaprakasa, p. 201. 

The maxim (nyaya) called brahmana-parivrajaka applied by 
Samkarain his Brahmasutrabhasya (1.4.16) signifies that there 
were many brabmanas who were continuing to be sramanas; 
otherwise the collocation (samanadh/karanya) and the forma- 
tion of the descriptive compound ( karmadharaya ) would not 
have become possible. The kshatriya can also become a pari- 
vrajaka reverting to asceticism. So the Buddha and Mahavira 
are also called parivrajakas even though they condemned the 
sacrifices. Similarly Kaikeyi’s request for Rama’s residence in 
the forest for fourteen years is nothing but imposing migratory 
tradition of asceticism on Rama as against his natural claim to 
be domiciled in the city and enjoy the same order of life of his 
father (Ramayana, 11.10.27-28; 12.14). 

42. tasmai va etasmal pranaya brabmana etab sarva devata ayaca- 
manaya balim baranti. tatho evasmai sarvani bbutany ayaca- 
manayaiva balim baranti ya evam veda. tasyopanisan na yaced 
iti, Kausitakibrabmanopanisad , 2.2. 

43. brbadratho va i nama raja virajye putram nidhapayitva idam 
asasvatam manyamanab sariram vairagyam upeto ’ranyam nir- 
jagama, Maitrayaniyopanisad, 1.2. 

44. The stages of learning the Veda ( brabmacaxya ), performing 
sacrifice (grbastba), going to the forest (aranyayana = vana- 
prasb ta) and liberation (samnyasa) are hinted at in ChU. 8.5.1. 

45. ekaha u ced visvajid ratrisatrasya va visuvan atiratra eva syat. 
.... yo ’ nyatra visvajitab sarvani dadati. visvajic cet sarvam 
eva, Kausi taki-Brahmana, 25.13.3, 9-10. 

sarvajita sarvam ajanayat. visvajita visvam ajanayat, Tait- 
tiriya-Brahmana, 22.8.4-5. 

See also KB. 25.14; TB. 16.7.2. 

This is also expressed otherwise in usan ha vai vajasravasab 
sarvavedasam dadau, Kathopanisad, 1.1. (Sarvavedas means 
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‘aH property’). Kalidasas tm adhvm vMvajlt! k^itSsJp 

S&fhuvraJa, 5.1. 

40. Bthit&fy survdjltal/ iaufftaies tffyy upismini bh&vmti , JK*uf/- 

tekihrMhm&yopmtyM, 2,7, 

47. Even though he was born in the Lumbini Grove near the ancient 
town of Kapilavastu in the modern dense terain region of Nepal 
his religious activity was mostly around Vaiiall. The second 
Sangiti of Buddhists was held at Vaisafl, and the events in 
the life of Buddha in this great city were referred to in the 
early inscriptions and sculptures at Dhanyakataka in Andhra 
Pradesh, B.S.L. Hanumantha Rao, ‘The Mahavinayadharas’, 
S.V.U. Oriental Journal, 27 (1984), pp. 12-13; ‘The Saila Sects 
of Andhakas’, ibid. 30-31 (1987-88), p. 47 (cf. AR. for 1959-60, 
no. 59, p. 50). 

The merits of moving to the forest (aranyayana) and of per- 
forming sacrifices (satrayana) are equated to brahmacarya. 
‘moving in the Veda’: atha yat sattrayanam ity acaksate brah- 
macaryam eva... atha yad anasakayanam ityaeaksate biah- 
macaryam eva tat, ChU. 8. 5.2-3. The very word aranya is de- 
rived as by the combination of two words ara and nya (ChU . 
8.5.4). Ara and Nya are two rivers of arisadvarga, namely raga., 
dvesa, lama, krodha, moha and matsarya. 

48. sa tatra paramam tapa asthayadityam udiksamana urdhva.- 
bahus tisthati, Maitrayaniyopanisad, 1.2. 

49. Therefore the nigamarsramanas and nastika-sramanas are called 
parivrajakas : cf. M. Srimannarayana Murti, Kaihkaryaratn a- 
vaH (ed.), intr. p.30, fh.12. 

50. In the same way Svetaketu was instructed by his father about 
the identity of the individual self with the Brahman by the 
mahavakya: tat tvam asi svetaketo, ChU. 6.8.7, etc. 

Such passages like “how can a brahmin learn from a kshatriya” 
(KBU. 1.1) are to be treated as ridicules for there are several 
ridiculing statements in the Upanisads themselves; for exam- 
ple the priests in the Saxasvata sacrifice call the priest Kavasa 
Ailusa a dasyahputra ‘bastard’ ( Chagaleyopanisad , 1), and the 
sa ge Raikva calls the rich donor Janasruti a siidra, when the 
latter approached him for instruction in the upanisadic doctrine 
(ChU. 4.1-3). Similarly in the Aitareya-brahmana (7.17/34.5) 
the brahmin Sunahsepa calls his father Ajigarta Sauyavasi a 
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sSdra for the latter’s treacherous act of giving him away as a 
sacrificial victim and accepting to bind and immolate him. 

51. Vidyaranya shows the interrelationship among the Brahmara, 
Aran y aka and Upanisad portions by grading the happiness ob- 
tained. The happiness obtained in this world is worthless and 
hence the happiness in the heaven obtainable by the perfor- 
mance of sacrifices in conformity With the Samhitas and the 
Brahman as is desirable. Dejection of the heavenly happiness 
is ‘more desirable’ because they are to be fulfilled with hard 
labour. Thus the upasanas prescribed in the Aranyakas are 
preferable, for they involve less strain. The ‘most desirable 5 is 
the knowledge of the self which is dealt with in the Upanisads, 
for this happiness is eternal. 

manusyebhyo hitatamam varam vavre pratardanah/ 
hitam hitataram candro mene hitatamam dhiya// 
hit am svargasukham martyasukhad a py adhikatvatah/ 
tadvairagyam hitataram yagadyayasavarjanat // 
svatmabodho hitatamo ni tyan andanubhu tid ah / 

Anubhratiprakasa , 8.4-6. 
Therefore there is every need to review the views of the schol- 
ars like: “Though the Upanisads generally form a part of tbfe 
Brahmanas, being a continuation of their speculative side 
(jhana-kanda) , they really represent a new religion, which is 
in virtual opposition to the ritual or practical side (karma- 
kanda )”, A. A. Macdonell, A History of Sanskrit Literature r 
p. 184 (Motilal, 1971). 

52. Manusmrtij chapter 10. 



NARASINGHA CHAR AN PANDA 

A STUDY OF ORNAMENTS 
IN THE VEDIC LITERATURE 


The use of ornaments in the Vedic period is very in- 
teresting to study. Though the term alamkara in the 
sense of ornaments is noted in the Post-Samhita period, 
there are various types* of ornaments mentioned in the 
Samhitas. The word alamkara / aramkrta is found in 
the Atbarvaveda (11.12. 7), Apastbamba-Dbarma-Sutra 
(11.149, XXVI. 18), Gautama-Dharma-Suira (XVIII.21), 
Katyayana-Srau ta-Sutra (VIII.9.26, IX.7.4), Cbando- 
gya-Upanisad (VIII.8.2, 8.5, 9.1) and also in the Kausi- 
taki-Upanisad (1.4). 

The term alamkara is derived from the root kr with 
the indeclinable alam or aram, which means ‘or namen t’, 
‘decoration’, ‘beautification’ and ‘ornamentation’, etc. 
The word alamkara is defined by different lexicogra- 
phers as: The Amarakosa counts five names of orna- 
ment, viz. alamkaras tv abharanam pariskaro vibhu- 
sanam. man.dan.am ca. 1 The Vaijayantikosa also gives 
the five synonyms of alamkara. 2 It further elaborates 
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ihmm nynonymom i mms. is the following ways 

alaxpkEr&s tv Eblmrmam 
bMsmazp mmdmmp punaJk/ 
vihhusanam p&ri&k&mh 
karnika karnabhusanam //* 

Thus alamkara means abh&rana ‘ornament 5 , while 
bhnsana (bhusyate *nena f bhus + karane lyut) means 
mandana ‘adoration 5 ; vibhussana means embellishment 
and finally karnika stands for karnabbusana , ‘ear orna- 
ment 5 . Besides, the Medimkom too elucidates the term 
alaixikara: alamkaras tu haradav upamadav alamkrtau , 4 
‘ alainkara is in ornaments like necklace, etc., figures of 
speech like simile etc., and decoration or beautification 5 . 

The ornaments for the body starts from the head 
down to the feet, i.e. head-ornaments, ear-ornaments, 
neck and chest-ornaments, waist-ornaments and feet- 
ornaments. 

& 

A) HEAD ORNAMENTS: 

There were a number of head ornaments mentioned 
in the Vedic texts. The names of these ornaments are: 
stuka , stupa, kumba, kurira , opasa, srnga , and tirita, 
etc. Stuka denotes a ‘tuft of hair 5 or wool in the Rgveda , 5 
Atharvaveda 6 and other later texts. 7 R.T.H. Griffith 
translates it as ‘locks of hair 5 . 8 Stupa 9 means ‘tuft of 
hair 5 and stupa 10 also denotes the ‘top-knot 5 of hair as 
designating the upper part of the head. Kumba is men- 
tioned with opasa and kurira as an ornament of women’s 
hair in the Atharvaveda , VI.138.3: 

kjlba kllbam tv akaram vadhre vadhrim 
tv akaram arasarasam tv akaram/ 
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kuriram asya sirsani 

kumbam cadhinidadhmasi fj 

Sayana explains kurira as ‘a net of hair’ and k um ba 
as ‘its ornament’ and he also quotes from the Apas- 
tamha-Srauta-Sutra (X.9.5) in support. 11 Thus both the 
words signify some distinctively womanish head-dress or 
ornament. The word kurira 12 denotes some sort of head 
ornaments used by women in the descriptions of the 
Rgveda 13 and Atharvaveda 14 According to the Yajur- 
veda-samhitas 15 the goddess Sinlvali is described by the 
epithets su-kaparda, su-kurira, svopasa , as wearing a 
beautiful head-dress. 

Geldner 16 translates kurira as ‘horn 5 and kvr irin as 
‘a crested animal 5 . But according to Macdonell and 
Keith 17 kuririn (having a kurira) is a word occurring 
in an ambiguous passage of the Atharvaveda, in which 
it may be taken either as a noun meaning a ‘crested 
animal 5 , perhaps as Zimmer 18 suggests the ‘peacock 5 , or 
as an epithet of the word aja ‘goat 5 , in which case it 
might mean ‘horned 5 . But even in the latter alternative 
a metaphorical application of the word seems sufficient, 
just as in the Pancavimsa-Brahmana (XIII.4.3) opasa 
is used for the horns of cattle, and thus renders unnec- 
essary the adoption of Geldner’s 19 view that the origi- 
nal meaning of kurira is ‘horn 5 . Suryakanta 20 translates 
the word kurira as siravestana ‘head-dress for women’. 
He quotes a line from the Gopatha-Brahmana (111.21): 
kuriram dharayet jatavan syat. According to Monier 
Williams 21 kurira is a kind of head-dress for women. 
But according to Ray Govind Chand 22 it was a head- 
ornament with which the head of a bride was adorned. 
He has identified kurira with sriiga or mukuta. Fi- 
nally A.C. Das 23 is of the opinion that the word kurira, 
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probably meant a form of coiffure in which the hair 
was braided in to erect crests. Tkita has also been de- 
scribed as a head ornament, or head-dress or diadem . 24 
It is found in the Atharvaveda in the adjectival deriva- 
tive tiritin used of a demon, and presumably meaning 
‘adorned with a tiara’. This way, at aka , 25 pratisara 26 
and other head ornaments are also found in the Vedic 
Samhitas. 

B) EAR ORNAMENTS: 

Like head ornaments, the description of ear orna- 
ments are also found in the Vedic literature. Among the 
major ear ornaments of the Vedic period special mention 
may be made of kaxnasobhana, pravarta, hiranyakarna, 

vrsa-khadi, etc. 

Karnasobhana 27 denotes an ornament for the ear. It 
was most probably the name of kundala, worn by both 
men and women. Some deity is also called ‘gold-eared’ 
as mentioned in the Rgveda . 28 Pravarta means a ro un d 
ornament, i.e. an ear-ring , 29 as it is derived horn the 
root vrt, which means to encircle. Hence, it seems prob- 
able that the ear-ornament called pravarta might have 
been circular, similar to the present day kundala. In the 
Athaxvaveda the word pravarta also occurs in the sense 
of circular ornament , as: .... vijhanam va so ’har usnlsam 
ratrikesah haritau pravartau kalam alirmanih 30 

Macdoneh after Mahldhara’s commentary on the 
Taittiriya-Samhita interpreted the term as round- 
shaped-ear-omament. Probably, hiranyakarna 31 was an 
ear-ornament made of gold. Vrsakhadi is also a type of 
ear-ornament mentioned in the Rgveda . 32 Macdonell af- 
ter Mowing Bollensen’s reference 33 suggested the 
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meaning of the term vrsakhadi as ‘strong ring’, while 
R.T.H. Griffith translates this (term) as ‘strong men’s 
ring’. M. Williams renders it as ‘having large bracelets 
or rings’. 

C) NECK AND CHEST ORNAMENTS: 

Neck and chest ornaments were too popular orna- 
ments used by both men and women in Vedic times. 
In the neck and chest ornaments special mention may 
be made of rukma, niska , hiranya-srak, sraj and mam. 
Rukma (in the Rgveda 34 ) denotes golden ornament for 
the neck, which came down to the chest or breast. In the 
Brahmanas 35 it designated a gold plate. Sayana, while 
commenting rukmavaksasah of Atharvaveda (VI.22.2), 
writes: rukmah svarnamayam ahharanam vaksahsthale 
yes am. Griffith translates rukmavaksasa as ‘wearing or- 
naments of gold on their breasts’. It was an ornament 
circular in shape and worn round the neck or on the 
breasts, may be a sort of necklace. Similarly, niska is 
frequently mentioned in the Vedic texts as a golden or- 
nament worn on the neck. The Rgveda 36 states: sat am 
rajno nadhamanasya niska ‘a hundred necklets from the 
king beseeching’. Other examples from the Atharvaveda 
(V.17.14, XX. 127. 3), Satapatha-Brahmana (XIII.4.1, 
7.11) Aitareya-Brahmana (VIII.22), Katyayana- 
Srauta-Sutra (XIV. 2. 28), 37 Chandogya-Upanisad 
(IV.2.1), etc., are also found in this respect. As niskas 
were used as coins, we may guess that they were either 
of round or square shape and strung together as neck- 
ornaments. Even today, gold coins are strung together 
and worn on the neck both by men and women in our 
country. Hiranya-srak is also described as a neck orna- 
ment in the Atharvaveda (X.6.4)as: hiranyasrag ayam 
manih sraddham yajham mahodadhat. grhe vasatu no 
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’ tiihih . W.D. Whitney translates this as ‘golden-gar- 
landed amulet’ and E.T.H. Griffith translates this as 
‘amulet decked with chain of gold’. Similarly sra j 38 was 
also a garland, ordinarily worn by men, and made ei- 
ther of flowers or golden lace wrought into flowers. The 
Asvins are described as puskaxa-sraj ‘lotus-wreathed’. 
The mani also worn round the neck, as in the Rgveda 
(1.122.14) we find the epithet manigriva ‘having a jewel 
on the neck’. The jeweller (manikara) is mentioned in 
the list of victims at the purusamedha in Yajurveda. 39 

D) WRIST ORNAMENTS: 

The ornaments which were worn on the wrist like 
a kankana, mentioned in the Vedic texts were, khadi, 
parihasta, sankha , etc. Khadi was an ornament for 
arms. It was either a golden ‘anklet 5 worn both by 
male and female or an ‘armlet’ worn on the arm or 
wrist like a bangle. It also sometimes signified a ring 
on the hands, known as khadihasta, mentioned in the 
Rgveda. 40 Parihasta 41 was also an ornament for the 
wrist. Sayana renders it: parihastam hastam pari- 
vestya vartamanam kahkanadirupam .... 42 Monier 
Williams writes: “ parihasta an amulet put round the 
hand to secure the birth of a child.” 43 Hence it is now 
clear that parihasta was a wrist ornament; but about its 
shape it is still doubtful, without any evidence. Sankha 
in the Atharvaveda, 44 with the epithet krsana , denotes 
a pearl-shell used as an amulet. In the later literature 
it denotes a ‘shell’ or ‘conch’ used for blowing as a wind 
instrument. 45 

E) WAIST ORNAMENTS: 

Amo ng the waist ornaments mekhala and munja were 
most popular girdles in the Vedic period. Mekhala 
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denotes ‘girdle’ in the later Samhitas and the Brahma- 
nas. A discussion on rnekhala is found in the Athar- 
vaveda, VI.133, This sukta is only meant for mekhala- 
bandhanam^ Mekhalabandhana is also popular these 
days both by men and women. In the Asvalayana- 
Grhya-Sutra it is said that the ‘girdle’ of the brahmana 
( brahmacarin ) should be made of munja grass, that of 
a ksatriya of a bow-string and that of a vaisya woolen. 46 

F) FEET ORNAMENTS: 

Khadhi and hiranyapava were the best ornaments, 
which were worn on the feet. Khadi , the word khadaya 
occurs in the Rgveda (V. 54.11), which is translated by 
R.T.H. Griffith as ‘anklets on feet’. According to M. 
Monier Williams this means ‘a ring worn on the hands 
or feet (by the Maruts) ( Rgveda , V.54.11). Probably 
khadi was a bangle for feet, which was quite thick and 
about its actual shape it is still doubtful. Hiranyapava 47 
was a feet ornament made of gold, as it seems from its 
name. Griffith translates the word hiranyapava as ‘gold- 
ringed fingers’. 

In addition to these ornaments some other ornaments 
are also mentioned in the Vedic texts, viz. a nji, nrmna, 
rsti , stagara, phana, vimukta, at aka, yoktra, rasana, 
mauli, pravepa, prakasa, etc. 

Out of these above mentioned ornaments some were 
used on a regular basis and some were on different oc- 
casions. So it is now clear from this study that men and 
women were used to wear ornaments of high qualities in 
the Vedic period. 
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S.K. LAL 

METAPHORS IN THE RGVEDA* 

with special reference to Nadi-suktas 


On the nature of Vedic poetry, Rsi Vasistha avers: 
sisakti sa va m sumatis canistha ..., RV. 7.30.2. 

“O Asvins! This most lovely eulogy waits upon 
you”. 1 

In the Vedic terminology, mati means 4 a prayer, an 
eulogy, a poem’. 

The poem should be most lovely and pleasing. Vasi- 
stha is an ardent admirer of Sarasvati. He soliloquizes: 

brhacp ugayise vaco ’surya nadinam / 

Saras vatim in mahaya suvrktibhih 
stomair vasistha rodasi// RV. 7.96.1. 

* Paper read at the National Seminar on the Metaphors in Vedic 
Literature, 24 - 26 December, 1996, jointly organized by Maharsi 
Sandlpani Rastriya Veda-vidya Pratisthana, Ujjain, and Centre of 
Advanced Studies in Sanskrit, University of Poona, Pune - 411 007. 
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“You (i.e. I, Vaeiftha) sing a lofly(song) for Saras- 
vati, the mightiest among the rivers,.." 

A similar view has been echoed by Rsi Grtsamada 
when he repeatedly proclaims in a refrain like manner 3 
brhacP vadema vidathe auvirah/ RV. 2.1,16d. These 
two instances provide an idea of a poem, the Vedic Rsi- 
poets had in mind. The poetry should be hrdya (RV. 
5.42.2) and vandhura (RV. 10.119.5). 4 Purity of thought 
and diction is the summum bonum of Vedic poetry. The 
poetry should be suci (RV 7.93.1), and have a pure form 
( sudpesas , RV 8.26.11). Clarity, brilliance (sukravarna, 
RV. 1.143.7), and sweetness ( madhumat , RV. 8.3.15) are 
the qualities most cherished in Vedic poetry. The poetry 
should be free from all blemishes, pure and crystal clear. 
In the famous Jnana-sukta (RV. 10.71), the poet says: 
saktum iva tita-una punanto 
yatra dhira manasa vacant akrata/ RV. 10.71.2ab. 

“Where, like men cleansing corn flour in a cribble, 
the wise in spirit, have created language.” 

Attempts have, therefore, been made to find out the 
real mind of the Vedic poets and to study the Vedas 
from poetical and rhetorical points of view. A large 
number of scholars have engaged themselves in the study 
of Vedic poetry 5 (see the Select Bibliography). They 
have paid attention to the study of figures of speech 
also in the Veda. 6 However, much attention has been 
paid to the study of similes in the Vedic literature. 7 The 
metaphors have received less attention. 8 Hence, we pro- 
pose to study metaphors in the Rgveda. As an initial 
study, we present here a few instances of metaphors as 
employed by the Rsi-poets in the hymns to Nadi. 
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A metaphor has often been employed in the prayers 
to and the eulogies and delineations of the waters in gen- 
eral and the rivers in particular. The rivers have been 
prayed to for food, long life, and cattle (RV. 4.19.7). 
They come to the help of a beseecher to grant him 
wealth and riches (RV. 5.49.4), and protection (RV. 
6.52.4). Hence, one of the attributes of the rivers is 
‘motherhood’. They have been regarded as loving, kind, 
and generous mothers (RV. 10.64.9). Therefore, the 
words matr, amba, etc. have been commonly and fre- 
quently superimposed on them. In the famous Visva- 
mitra-nadi-samvada-sukta (RV. 3.33), Visvamitra says 
that he has come to the most maternal river, the Vipas 
(vs. 3: matrtamam vipasam). Rsi Dirghatamas says 
that the most motherly rivers did not devour him (RV. 
1.158.5: na ma garan nadyo matrtamah ). 9 Rsi Medha- 
tithi Kanva addresses the waters directly as mothers: 
ambayo yanty adhvabhib, RV. 1.23.16a. 10 

One may also refer to the famous prayer: 
ambit ame naditame devitame sarasvati/ 
aprasasia iva sxnasi prasastim amba nas krdhi// 

RV. 2.41.16. 

They are the most motherly physicians ( bhisajo 
matrtamah) (RV. 6.50.7). Before the mother Saras- 
vati, the poet considers himself as a babe totally de- 
pendent on her. The benevolent and motherly aspect 
of the river Sarasvati has been brought out prominently 
by the metaphorical use of the word stana: 
yas te stanah sasayo yo mayo bhur 
yena visra pusyasi varyani/ 
yo ratnadba rasuvidyah sudatrah 
sarasvati tamih dhatave kah// RV. 1.164.49. 
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“The bst&it ©f thine exhaustiesi, spring ©f ptea* 

»ure, wherewith thou feedeit &3i things that are 
choicest, wealth-giver, treasure-finder, free besto- 
wer, - bring that, Saras vatl, that we may drain it.” 

The poet prays apparently not to Sarasvati but to 
her breast which is a feeder and nourisher of all, and 
longs that spring of life to suck. Apart from a metaphor, 
this RK is a very good example of metonymy. 

But what is intriguing in this connection is that else 
where the poet longs for the sterna of Sarasvan, the male 
counterpart of Sarasvati: 
pipivainsam sarasvatah 
stanam yo visvadarsatah/ 
bhaksimahi pxajamisam// RV. 7.96.6. 

“May we enjoy Sarasvan ’s breast, all-beautiful, 
that swells with streams; may we enjoy progeny 
and food.” 

The nature, function and characteristic features of 
Sarasvan are analogous to that of Sarasvati. Sarasvati is 
regarded as belonging to three places (trisadhastha, RV. 
6.61.12), terrestrial, mid-regional, and celestial. Saras- 
van too is regarded as a god of the mid-region, 8 and is 
identified with the clouds. The function of the clouds is 
the same as that of st ana of Sarasvati on the terrestrial 
level. Hence the poet has extended the metaphor of 
sterna to the male Sarasvan also. 

Closely allied with the idea of mother-hood, another 
feature associated with the waters is that of creation. 
Hence the waters are regarded as young and fertile 
dames.The epithet jauitii has been appropriately super- 
imposed on them: 
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.... vitiv&aya sthBtur jagato jamtnfy/ RV, 6,5Q,7d. 

The waters are regarded as young dames (yuvatlfy 
RV. 4.19.7); the river Sarasvati is regarded as ‘the hero’s 
wife’ ( virapatni : RV. 6.49.7). There is a beautiful meta- 
phor in RV. 4.30.12 where a river full of water has been 
described as a youthful and vibrant damsel trotting 
along the threshold of youth. The word is vibalyam: 
uta sindhum vibalyam viiasthanam a dhi ksami/ 
paristha India may ay a J/ RV. 4.30.12. 

Sayana’s comm.: he indra uta a pi ca vibalyam vi- 
gatabalyavastham sampuinajalam 

Compare Griffith’s tr.: “ ...the overflowing river...” 
Say ana catches the poetic beauty of the word vibalyam ; 
Griffith misses it. 

Besides motherly feelings, the Rsi-poets have dis- 
played sisterly feelings too towards the rivers. Visva- 
mitra addresses the rivers Vipas and Sutudri as sisters: 
o! su svasaiah karave sinota 
yayau vo duradanasa rathena/ RV. 3.33.9ab. 

“Listen quickly, sisters, to the poet who has ar- 
rived from afar with a wagon and car...”. 

Similarly, the waters also axe regarded as sisters: 
ambayo yanty adhvabhir 
jamayo adhvariyatam / 
prncatir madhuna payah// RV. 1.23.16. 

“Along their paths the mothers go, sisters of pries- 
tly ministraats, mingling their sweetness with the 
milk.” 
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The very sound of the word avws&rafy, or jSmayah cre- 
ates an image of a sister, and all the qualities of a sister 
are imposed on the rivers. 

The waters and rivers are endowed with human like 
characteristics, such as, protection, nourishment, wel- 
fare, etc. Hence, a very significant epithet manusi has 
been used for waters. The waters are regarded as 
manusih. 13 The word manusih connotes all that the ver- 
nacular terms manusyata (Hindi) and manusaki 
(Marathi) denote. 

In the Vedic mythology, the universe is a cosmos, 
bound and regulated by the cosmic law, Rta. Every an- 
imate or inanimate object has to follow this Rta which 
makes one do his or her duty methodically and unfail- 
ingly. So do the rivers. They perform their duties un- 
ceasingly (RV. 2.28.4). This has given rise to the rivers 
and waters to be connected with Rta. They are rtajnah 
(RV. 4.19.7) and rtavarih (RV. 3.33.5; 56.5): 
pragruvo nabhanvo na vakva dbvasra 
apinvad yuvatir rtajnah / RV. 4.19.7ab. 

“He let the young maids skilled in law, unwedded, 
like fountains, bubbling forth streaming onward.” 

Further the Rsi says : 

ramadhvam me vacase somyaya 

rtavarir upa mu hurt am evaih/ RV. 3.33. 5ab. 

“Linger a little at my friendly bidding, rest holy 
ones (i.e. Vipat Sutudri) a moment in your jour- 
ney.” 

Griffith’s translation of rtavarih ‘holy ones’ does not 
convey the true sense. As a matter of fact rtavarih has 
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been metaphorically used here, replacing a word for a 
river which has not been used in the Ilk, hence it need 
not be translated. 

Vasistha has opened up the door of Rta for the river 
Sarsvati (RV. 7.95.6): 

ayam u te sarasvati vasistho 

dvara rtasya subhage vyavah/ RV. 7.95.6ab. 

In dvarau rtasya, the word dv arau subserves a good 
example of a metaphor. 

The waters are regarded as beneficent cows (RV. 
5.53.7). Therefore, the rivers are also regarded as cows: 

tatrdanah sindhavah ksodasa 

rajah pra sasrur dhenavo yatha/ 

syaxma asva ivadhvano 

vimocane vi yad vartanta enyah// RV. 5.53.7. 

“The bursting streams in billowy floods have 
spread abroad, like milch kine, over the firmament. 

Like swift studs hasting to their journey’s resting 
place, to every side run glittering brooks.” 

The words dhenavah, asvah, and enyah may be no- 
ticed. These words signify three different aspects of 
rivers; dhenavah points out their motherliness, asvah 
indicates speed, and enyah shows variegated colour of 
a river. The imagery becomes vivid when one looks at 
a river flowing and the rays of the sun falling on her 
waters making them shining and lustrous. Even the 
word rajah in the Rk has a metaphorical usage. Rajah 
means antariksaloka (mid-region) and also dust. Cows 
axe connected with both. 
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The clouds are also regarded as cows (dhenavah): 
udirayatha maxutah samudmta yuyom 
vrstim varsayatha purisenad/ 
na vo dasra upadasyanti dhenavah 
subhram yatam anu ratha avrtsata// RV. 5.55.5. 

In this connection, the use of the word aghnya is 
very significant. Visvamitra addresses the rivers Vipas 
and Sutudri as two bulls (aghnyau), because they are 
as mighty and charging as the two bulls: 

udva urmih samya hantvapo yoktrani muncata/ 
maduskrtau vyenas aghnyau 14 siinamaratam// 

RV. 3.33.13. 

“.... And never may the pair of bulls, harmless 
and sinless, waste away.” 

Aghnya, as such, is an epithet of a cow metaphorically 
used. But, it may be pointed out, that a masculine 
aghnya is also found and it means ‘a bull’: 

prasamsa gosv aghnyam / RV. 1.37.5a. 

It may have been used either on the analogy of 
aghnya (for a cow) or at a certain point of time, the 
bull too must have been regarded as ‘not to be killed’. 
It is a beautiful metaphorical expression indeed. The 
bull here is the Maruts (regarded as one group) and 
gosu means ‘in the clouds’. In another place: 
ny aghyasya 15 murdhani 
cakram raihasya yemathuh/ 
pari dyam anyad iyate fj RV. 1.30.19. 

“0 Asvins, you plaice one chariot wheel on the top 
of the head of the Bull; the other revolves round 
the sky.” 



The waters (milk) of the cows ( clouds) have been 
drunk up by the demon; hence the clouds have be- 
come dry. Such clouds (devoid of water) are regarded 
metaphorically as staxi (a barren cow). It is one of the 
Indra’s feats that he milks the dry cows: 

....a dhog in dr ah staryo damsupatnlh/ RV. 4.19. 7d. 

The Vedic myth of Vrtra (the cloud demon) conceal- 
ing all the waters in him and Indra piercing the de- 
mon and thereby releasing the waters has given rise to 
two significant words, kosa (also drti) in the case of the 
clouds, and visit a in the case of the rivers: 
pra parvatanam usati upsthadsve 
iv a visite hasamane/ 
gaveva subhre matararihane 
vipat chutudri payasa javete// RV. 3.33.1. 

“Forth from the bosom of the mountains, eager 
as two swift maxes with loosened reins contend- 
ing, like two bright mother cows who lick their 
youngling, Vipas and Sutudri speed down their 
waters” . 

The entire Rk presents a beautiful imagery of a river 
(in this case two rivers Vipas and Sutudri) rising from 
the mountain and speeding forward with full force and 
full of water. Note the words parvatanam upasthat, 
visite, hasamane, and subhre. All these words present 
a series of metaphors embellishing the entire imagery. 
Further, kosam stands for megham (not mentioned in 
the Rk) in RV. 5.83.8 and visitah qualifies kulyah: 
mahantam kosam udaca ni sihca 
syandatam kulya visitah purastat/ RV. 5.83.8. 

“O Parjanya! Lift up the mighty vessel; pour down the 
water, and let the liberated streams rush forward.” 
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It may be pointed out that now kulyi is regarded as a 
synonym of n&dl j but in its original form it may have 
been used as a metaphor, i.e., an object possessing two 
banks, a river. All the three words kosa, visit a and 
kulya are good examples of a metaphor. 
abhikranda stanaya garbham adha 
udanvata pari diya rathena/ 
drtim su karsa visitam nyahcam 
sama bhavantudvato nipadah // RV. 5.83.7. 

“Thunder and roar; the germ of life deposit. Fly 
round us on thy chariot water-laden. Thine opened 
water-skin draw with thee downward, and let the 
hollows and the heights be level.” 

Notice the words garbham a dha and visitam drtim. 
Parjanya has been solicited to loosen his drti (the clouds) 
downwards, and deposit the embryo among the plants. 
The simple sense is: Let Parjanya send down rains, and 
let the plants grow. The metaphorical use of garbha 
and drti has enhanced the beauty of the stanza. 

It is a natural phenomenon that the rivers fall into 
the sea. A common word for the sea is samudra. How- 
ever, many a time, this word is replaced by another word 
yoni: 

ena vayam payasa pinvamana 
mu yonim devakrtam caxantih/ 
na vartave prasavah sargatatkah 
kimyur vipro nadyo johaviti// RV. 3.33.4. 

“We two who rise and swell with billowy waters 
move forward to the home which gods have made 
us. Our flood may not be stayed when urged to 
motion. What would the singer calling to the 
rivers?” 
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This natural phenomenon has given rise to a word 
sayoni which has been metaphorically used for a river: 
rse j&nitrir hhuvanasya patnir a po 
vandasva savrdhah sayonih// RV. 10.30. lOcd. 

Sayonih (pi.) has been used here for rivers (or waters). 16 

We have seen that Sarasvati is regarded as pervading 
three regions (RV. 6.61.12: trisadhastha). AV. 6.100.1 
mentions three Sarasvatis. The three Saxasvatis meta- 
phorically mean three forms of deified Sarasvati, on 
earth, in the mid-region, and in the heaven. Only after 
comprehending the metaphorical meaning of trisadha- 
stha can one understand the following Rk: 
paviravi kanya citrayuh 

sarasvati virapatni dhiyam dhat/ RV. 6.49. Tab. 

Paviravi-kanya (lightning’s daughter) is Sarasvati who 
has been prayed to for dhl. In this Rk, Sarasvati has 
been elevated to a goddess of speech on par with Vak 
who is very often metaphorically compared to the light- 
ning’s thunder (RV. 1.164.11). 

In another place, the very thunder of the lightning 
(paviravi tanyatuh) has been beseeched, along with 
other divinities like Aja Ekapad, Divo Dharta, Visve-. 
devah, etc. But what is paviravi tanyatuh, unless we 
metaphorically understand it to mean madhyamika 
vak?: 

paviravi tanyatur ekapadajo 

divo dharta sindhur apah samudriyah 

visve devasah srnvan vacamsi me 

sarasvati saha dhibhih p uram dhya //RV . 10.65.13. 

“Thunder, the lightning’s daughter, Aja Ekapada, 
heaven’s bearer, Sindhu, and the waters of the 
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mm, hear all Gods my wesdis S<.ragmti give ear 
legfihpr with pumrfldM and wni ’< 41 y thought, 5 ’ 

In this connection, it is important to note that at 
RV. 7.96. led Sarasvati has been regarded as rodasi-. 
sarasratim in mahaya suvrktlt hih 
stomair vasistha rodasi/ 

The word rodasi generally means dyavaprthivi. Why 
Sarasvati has been regarded as Rodasi can be under- 
stood only on the metaphorical plane, and only when 
we accept the two forms of Sarasvati as Vak in the Dyu- 
loka and as a river in the Prthivi-loka. 

It may be emphasized that the Vedic Rsi-poets did 
take recourse consciously to put forth their views force- 
fully and beautifully. They were conscious poets. The 
metaphor served both the purposes, namely, forceful- 
ness and embellishment, as well. Further, the metaphors 
used by the Rsi-poets reveal also the mental attitude, 
social behaviour and customs of the Vedic people. 
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S. REVATHY 

THE SADVIDYA SECTION 
OF THE CHANDOGYOPANISAD 

(A Study from the Advaita and Dvaita stand-points) 


In the systems of Vedanta there is a trinity - God, 
Man and Nature each having its own rights. The dif- 
ficulty has been to show how these three entities are 
related to one another. This difficulty, the Advaitin 
has overcome by interpreting all these three as appar- 
ent diversifications of a transcendental principle; and, 
the Dvaitin, by admitting God as the Supreme Being 
with absolute independence and Man and Nature as es- 
sentially dependent upon Him. These two stand-points 
with marked difference and decided contrast between 
them - the one affirming that God, Man and Nature are 
only imaginary entities of a pure Being standing behind 
them and yet immanent in them, and the other main- 
taining that the three are distinct real entities — have 
emanated from the single source, namely, the Upanisad- 
s owing to the difference in the mode of interpretation 
of the latter. 
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In the present paper, we shall concern ourselves with 
the mode of interpretation of the sixth section (adhySya) 
of the Chandogyopanisad entitled SadvidyE by the Ad- 
vaitin and the Dvaitin. 

I 

To begin with, the Advaitin considers the sixth sec- 
tion of the Chandogyopanisad as sadvidya on the ground 
that it serves the purpose of arriving at the knowledge 
of the true nature of Brahman which is termed sat and 
which is the true nature of the soul. 1 

Herein the father Uddalaka instructs his son Sveta- 
ketu that the world given in perception (idam sarvam) 
prior to creation remained as sat only. 2 From this there 
arises the cognition of sat as being identified with the 
world in its subtle form. Then he proceeds to state that 
sat is one only without a second: ekam evadvitiyam. 3 
Prom this text there arises the cognition that sat is free 
from any relation to any factor whatsoever. Thus from 
the passage as a whole there arises the cognition of the 
presence of the world and its absence in one and the 
same substratum at the same point of time. And this 
gives rise to the ascertainment of the illusory nature of 
the world. 4 

Having thus shown that the world of objects is non- 
real or illusory, the Upanisad proceeds to show that the 
soul is none other than Brahman by standing that in 
deep sleep state the soul remains in its true nature as 
Brahman. 5 

Sri Sankara explains this on the analogy of the re- 
flected image of one’s face in a mirror which becomes 
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one with the face that serves as the original when the 
limiting condition, namely, the mirror is removed. The 
so»called jiva or sonl is only a reflected image of Brah- 
man in mind; and, in the state of deep sleep when mind 
provisionally merges in avidya, the soul leaves out the 
nature of being a soul and remains in its true nature as 
Brahman . 6 And the Upanisad further proceeds to point 
out that just as a bird tied to a string flies in various 
directions, finds no resting place and hastens back to 
the very place whereto it is tied, in the same way, the 
soul having experienced pleasure or misery in the states 
of waking and dream hastens back to its source, namely, 
Brahman in the state of deep sleep. 7 

The entire world of insentient ana sentient beings 
has Brahman as its self. And it is difficult to be com- 
prehended by mind or sense-organs; it is real, that is, 
not subject to sublation in the three divisions of time - 
past, present and future. 8 When it is said that the soul 
remains as Brahman in the state of deep sleep, a doubt 
arises as to why the soul in the state of sleep is not able 
to identify that it has become one with Brahman. This 
doubt is dispelled by the Upanisad in the passage: 

yatha somya madhu madhukrto 
nististhanti nanatayanam vrksanam rasan 
samavahaxam ekatam rasam gamayanti. 
te yatha tatia na vivekam labhante ’mu- 
syaham vrksasya raso’ smy amusyaham 
vrksasya xa so ’ swity eva khalu somyemah 
sarvah prajah sati sampadya na viduh sati 
sampadyamaha iti. 9 
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Just as the juices collected from the fruits of differ- 
ent trees are reduced into one essence, namely, honey, 
by the bees could not identify themselves as belonging 
to individual fruit, in the same way, the soul having be- 
come one with Brahman in the state of deep sleep could 
not identify itself to be so. But owing to the latent im- 
pressions and past merits and demerits, the soul being 
identified with mind in the state of waking, experiences 
itself as belonging to a particular class of being. 

Further a doubt arises: the soul may not identify that 
it is one with Brahman in the state of deep sleep owing 
to the influence of sleep. But after waking up it could 
very well recognize that it has come from Brahman. 
This, however, is not the case. To dispel this doubt, 
the Upanisad states that just as the waters of the ocean 
which are drawn by the rays of sun are converted into 
the form of clouds poured down in the form of rain and 
attain the forms of different rivers leave out the notion 
of being an ocean and retain the notion of being rivers, 
in the same way, the soul having lost sight of its identity 
with Brahman owing to avidya, could not recognize that 
it was one with Brahman in the state of deep sleep and 
it has come from Brahman from the state of deep sleep 
to that of waking . 10 The Upanisad further emphasizes 
that the source - the identity with which has been lost 
sight of by the soul is Brahman . 11 

An objection suggests itself at this stage: if the soul 
comes out of Brahman and becomes one with it, then 
it will be similar to a wave or a bubble of the ocean 
and as such non-eternal. To dispel this objection, the 
Upanisad states: just as a tree dries up when the life- 
principle is withdrawn, in the same way, the body falls 
off when the soul leaves it out. It is only the body that 
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is dead; and the soul remains as eternal. If the soul by 
becoming one with Brahman in the state of deep sleep 
is viewed as having lost its nature, then it could not 
come back to the waking state and adopt itself to the 
practical functioning then. 12 This doubt is dispelled by 
the Upanisad which states that just as the extremely 
subtle part of the seed of the banyan tree is the cause of 
the huge banyan tree, in the same way, Brahman which 
transcends sense-organs and hence viewed as subtle is 
the cause of this expansive world. 13 

Further to remove the doubt that if an object is ex- 
istent then it must be perceived and an object which 
defies perception is not existent and so Brahman which 
does not come within the range of perception does not 
exist, the Upanisad states that just as salt dissolved in 
water is reduced to particles so fine and the particles 
form a homogeneous liquid and the salt cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the liquid form of water, in the same 
way, Brahman which is immanent in the mind is self- 
luminous consciousness is not comprehended as distinct 
from mind, etc., by those whose sense-organs are di- 
rected towards external objects. This does not mean 
that Brahman could not be comprehended at all. Just 
as salt dissolved in water although not an object of vi- 
sual perception, and yet comes within the range of gus- 
tatory sense, in the same way, Brahman although not 
coming within the range of sense-organs, yet could be 
realized by the teaching of the preceptor. 14 

The instruction of a preceptor alone is the means 
of attaining release from the trammels of transmigra- 
tory process. Just as a person carried off by thieves 
surreptitiously from the Gandhara region blind-folded 
and abandoned in a desolate place, is instructed by a 
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compaisiosate paiicr-by the route he has to take to 
reach the GSndhlra region after reaving the bandage 
over the eyes, in the same way, a compassionate pre- 
ceptor by imparting the knowledge of the true nature 
of the soul enables him to reach his native shore that is 
Brahman . 15 

The knower of the truth has no rebirth while the 
ignorant one has. In the case of both at the time of 
falling off of the body, the sense-organs merge in mind, 
mind in vital airs, and vital airs in the Supreme Being. 
The ignorant one, in accordance with karma, proceeds 
to the other world and comes back. The liberated one 
remains here as Brahman . 16 

The question as to why the knower of the truth is not 
bound by any karma while the ignorant one is bound 
remains to be answered. The Upanisadic text states 
that he who committed a theft and denies having done 
so makes himself false; and, when he grasps the heated 
axe, he is burnt. And he who is falsely implicated and 
who affirms that he has not committed the theft makes 
himself true and he is not burnt when he grasps the 
heated axe. In the same way, he who falsely thinks that 
he is only the body and not Brahman makes himself 
false and misery in the form of transmigration. And 
he who realizes himself to be Brahman makes himself 
true and he no longer experiences misery in the form 
of transmigration . 17 Being instructed thus by his father, 
Svetaketu realized his identity with Brahman . 18 

The Advaitin, by this analysis of the sadvidya section 
of the Chandogya, affirms that the material world is an 
illusion, and the soul is none other than Brahman. 
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II 


£n Madhva considers that every illustrative example 
cited in the ChEndogya, goes to show the difference be- 
tween the soul and Brahman and not identity as held 
by the Advaitin. The examples of bird resorting to its 
resting place, of several juices or essences reduced into 
honey, of rivers flowing into ocean, of salt dissolved in 
pure water, of a thief and the object stolen and of a 
person carried off from Gandhara and abandoned in a 
desolate place - all these emphasize difference only; and, 
so in the analogue too we must maintain difference. This 
view of Sri Madhva is substantiated by the Paramasruti 
which is as follows: 

yatha paksi ca sutram ca nanavrksarasa 
yatha yatha nadyah samudias ca suddho- 
dalavana yatha yatha stenapaharyau ca 
yatha pumvisayav a pi tat ha jivesvarau 
b hinn au sarvadaiva vilaksanau 19 

On this basis Sri Madhva reads the Upanisadic text 
as atat tvam a si, the logical significance of which is that 
the soul is not identical with the Brahman but is differ- 
ent from it. 

Sri Ma dhv a, however, argues that the text may be 
read as tat tvam a si and the text may mean any one of 
the following: 

(1) You co-exist with Brahman; 

(2) You are dependent upon Brahman; 

(3) You originate from Brahman ( brahmanah jatas tvam 
asi) 

(4) You are controlled by Brahman; 

(5) You are similar to Brahman. 
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Sri Vyasatirtha elucidates the above thus: tatsaha- 
caryat, tadasritatvat, tajjatvat, xadadhinatvat tatsa- 
drsyad va tad iti vyapadesah 20 

Sri Vyasatirtha takes the expression tattvam as a 
compound word and interprets it as tasya tvam. 21 What- 
ever may be the mode in which the structure of the 
expression tat tvam a si is taken, one thing stands out 
prominently; and it is that it conveys or implies the 
difference between soul and God. 

Ill 

We shall conclude this with merely juxtaposing two 
dissimilar doctrines. This should not be viewed as pur- 
poseless. It is because it is only after identifying the 
points of dissimilarity, we could discover the underlying 
basis of dissimilarity. The strict adherence to the con- 
cept of maya and its corollary - hlusoriness of the world 
of duality by the Advaitin and to the concept of depen- 
dent reality in the case of the world by the Dvaitin - 
these two serve as underlying bases of dissimilarity in 
the interpretation of the texts by the Advaitin and the 
Dvaitin. 
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C.R. SUBHADRA 


CRITICISM OF THE STORY OF 
VATSARAJA - A NOVEL APPROACH 


It is undoubtedly accepted that the story of Vat- 
saraja is attractive and liked by all . 1 Vatsaraja or the 
king of Vatsa is Udayana who ruled kausambi. His story 
was so famous that it is the theme for a number of 
works like Tapasavatsaraja, Vinavasavadatia ? Pratijna- 
yaugandharayana , Svapziavasavadatta, Ratnavali and 
Priyadarsika. Udayana is seen as an important char- 
acter in the Brhaikaiha , the famous Prakrit work of 
Gunadhya. Udayana is the father of king Naravahana- 
datta, the hero of the Brhaikaiha, as is understood from 
its later adaptations. Though the original epic is not 
available now, these adaptations, viz. Katbasaritsagara 
of Somadeva, Brhatkaihamanjari of Ksemendra and 
Brhaikathasamgraha of Buddhasvamin are accessible to 
us. Analysing these three versions, Warder remarks that 
the work of Buddhasvamin is prominent in preserving 
the style of the original . 2 Actually all of them show an 
awareness of a general outline and important character- 
istics of the original work. But in certain 
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contexts there must have been some deviations. One 
such context is the description of the capture of Udayana 
by Mahasena with the help of a dummy elephant. 

Bhamaha, first among the Alankarikas, points out 
the impropriety seen in the context and vehemently crit- 
icises the same . 3 The criticism reveals the keen observa- 
tion and aesthetic sense of Bhamaha who is a versatile 
/ 

scholar in various Sastras as well as a critic of sharp 
common sense. His Kavyalahkara is a work which fo- 
cuses on instructions to poets by demonstrating some 
novel ideas on the concept of poetic blemishes. For ex- 
ample in the fourth pariccheda of the Kavyalankara , 
Bhamaha defines a blemish called nyayavirodhi thus : 4 
nyayah sastram trivargoktir dandanitim ca tam viduh/ 
a to nyayavirodhis tam apetam yat taya yatha// 

(IVyaya consists of the Sastras, of those that treat 
of the three paths ( Dharma , Artha and Kama) 
and also of Dandaniii.That which goes contrary 
to this is nyayavirodhi.) 

As an illustration to nyayavirodhi Bhamaha refers 
to the story of Udayana otherwise known as Vatsaraja. 
The work consists of this story which is the aim of 
Bhamaha’s criticism, is not yet clearly identified. A 
general view is that Bhamaha aims at the Pratijnayau- 
gandharayana of Bhasa . 5 But a close examination of 
both Bhamaha’s objection and Bhasa’s version reveals 
that Bhamaha is referring to some other work dealing 
with the story of Udayana. 

The criticism of Bhamaha consists of the following 
points : 6 

(a) The king of Vatsa is described as one who desires 
conquest and victory as well as farsighted like an aged 
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and wise person. Later, such a king is described as 
having no spies. This is contradictory. 

(b) The ignorance of king Vatsa about the arrival of 
an artificial elephant which consisted of hundred soldiers 
under the command of Salankayana at his own country 
is most improper. 

(c) If the ministers who were being informed of the 
matter had deliberately abandoned him, they must be 
accused of being unintelligent or devoid of real devotion 
to their master. 

(d) The arrows discharged from the bows of several 
angry soldiers did not hit the vital paxts of Udayana. 
How could it be possible? 

(e) Udayana would have been killed in such a fierce 
struggle by his enemies enraged after he had killed their 
close relatives like brother, son, father, uncle and 
nephew. How could those soldiers discharging so many 
weapons at him who is single, and that too in a forest, 
fail to kill him? 

(f) Even a child would easily be able to distinguish 
between a living elephant and an artificial one. How 
could it happen that such an expert in the elephant- 
craft like Udayana failed to notice the difference? 

Finally Bhamaha salutes the intelligence of the lear- 
ned men who explain the poet’s intention like this which 
contradicts the accepted codes of Sastra and loka. 

A dose examination of Bhasa’s Pratijnayaugandha- 
rayana gives answers to most of the above arguments. 

Udayana is not described as a far-sighted one desiring 
Gpaqneft. He is neither said to be a king having no spies. 
His ministers Yaugandharayana and Rumanvan are not 
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at all selfish. They are faithful and devoted to their 
master whom they finally saved and brought to his own 
country risking their own lives. 

Yaugandharayana who has just heard of the scheme 
of Pradyota’s deceit to capture Udayana, decides to send 
a person, Salaka by name, with a letter to warn the 
king. But before doing that, Hamsaka, an upadhyaya 
who used to stand by Udayana, reaches with the news of 
the King’s imprisonment by Mahasena. The discussion 
between Hamsaka and Yaugandharayana clearly shows 
that the minister could not get time to inform the king 
about the deceit. Udayana is said to have forcefully dis- 
cussed Rumanvan who accompanied him from follow- 
ing him, swearing an oath. Therefore the charge that 
the selfish ministers abandoned their King is unsound. 
Hamsaka describes that Udayana rushed alone into the 
group of the enemies. Although his foot soldiers seem 
to have followed him instantly, they were killed. Only 
Hamsaka could save himself to guard his master who 
was very tired and who fell unconscious. When he was 
conscious and began to fight again, the soldiers attacked 
him and one of them tried to kill him. Fortunately at the 
same moment, Salankayana, the army leader rescued his 
life and took him to the palace of Mahasena. There his 
wounds were treated with medicine. Mahasena meets 
him only after this . 7 

The sixth impropriety that Udayana did not distin- 
guish the artificial elephant is also answered in Bhasa’s 
work. In the play, Yaugandharayana explains that the 
artificial elephant was surrounded by some real ele- 
phants. It was well-covered with creepers of jasmine 
and thickets of Sala trees and only the tusks and nails 
could be seen. 
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Therefore the improbability that Bhamaha holds, has 
no base with regard to the PratijmyaugaxidharSyana. 
Bhasa seems to have foreseen almost all the defects of 
the traditional story as they are revealed in the ques- 
tions of Yaugandharayana . 8 

Ksemendra and Somadeva, both belonging to the 
eleventh century a.d., are the authors of the Brhatkatha- 
mahjari and the Kathasaxitsagara , two later versions of 
the Brhatkatha. Most probably they are also aware of 
the improprieties as pointed out by Bhamaha. While 
describing Udayana as approaching the artificial ele- 
phant Ksemendra raises a question thus - 

‘How can an artificial elephant be caught by playing 
Vina?’ He gives the answer that even to the great peo- 
ple, addiction to the seven vices ( vyasanasakti ) causes 
infatuation (moha). Here the king is addicted to the 
vice, viz. hunting elephant. So he does not think about 
the consequences. And when he was absorbed in playing 
the Ghosavati, soldiers rushed out of the elephant and 
attacked him. Udayana struck by such unexpected inci- 
dent, killed many of them, but one of them caught the 
king from behind deceitfully. Hearing this Mahasena 
reached there and took away Udayana to the palace . 9 

The same portion of the story is narrated in the sec- 
ond Lambaka, fourth Taxaxiga of the Kathasaxitsagara. 
Here Somadeva describes that Udayana prevented aH 
the army men from a very distant place and taking the 
Ghosavati entered the great forest only with his spy - 
caramatrasahayas tu 
vinam ghosavatim dadhat/ 
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nijavyasmavistirnam 
tarn riveS a mahatavim/ 10 

The author explains why the king did not distinguish 

the elephant as artificial - 
gan dharvadat tacittatvat 
sandhyadhvantavasac ca sah/ 
na tam vanagajam raja 
mayagajam alaksayat // 

(As he was deeply indulged in playing the Vina 
and due to the darkness of the night, the king did 
not notice that the elephant was artificial.) 

In the midst of the forest when Udayana was fighting 
against the soldiers who appeared before him from the 
elephant, some other soldiers caught him from behind. 
And finally he was taken to the king Candamahasena. 

Thus in these versions the authors have ensured that, 
their works are not vulnerable to the criticism as that 
of Bhamaha. So Bhamaha must have been referring to 
some other work dealing with the story of Udayana. 
Or he must have seen the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya 
where there is the original story of Udayana. Just af- 
ter the discussion of the s' or y of Udayana, Bhamaha 
introduces a deed of Naravahanadatta as an illustra- 
tion of the blemish agamavirodhi. As mentioned be- 
fore, king Naravahanadatta, son of Udayana is the hero 
of the Brhatkatha. Similarly a reference to Canakya, 
as reaching the playhouse (kridagrha) of Nanda seems 
to have been taken from the Brhatkatha. In both the 
Kathasaritsagara and Brhatkathamanjari also the story 
of Canakya is described . 11 Even if there is a possibility 
of another work dealing with the story of Canakya, the 
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above references show that BhSmaha must be referring 
to the Brhatkatha. 

In the context of pratijna, etc. in kavya, Bhamaha 
illustrates a verse for the Madanasrayapratijha - 
aharisyamy amflrn adya 
mahasenatmajam iti/ 
krtva pratijham vatsena 
sa hrteti madanasraya {/ 


(Madanasraya-pratijna is that of Vatsa that he should 
take the daughter of Mahasena and he did so). 

Here, the vow is said to be by Udayana whereas in 
Pratijhayaugandharayana Yaugandharayana takes the 
vow. 13 So this reference also seems to have made from 
the original Brhatkatha. 

To conclude, Bhamaha seems to have known and re- 
ferred to the Prakrit Epic of Gunadhya who belongs 
to an earlier date of second century b.c. or at the lat- 
est in the first century b.c . 14 The work was a repository 
of folk tales and Bhamaha’s objections are against the 
blind borrowers who copy the faults of the narrative 
also. It seems that in the period of Bhamaha and after 
that Brhatkatha was prevalent among the people. For 
example Dandin, the immediate successor of Bhamaha 
refers to the Brhatkatha in his Kavyadarsa. 15 He ac- 
cepts the stories from it as the theme of his other works, 
viz. Dasakumaracaritaand Avantisundankatha. So it is 
probable that Bhamaha who makes several references to 
the great epics Ramayana and Mahabharata was refer- 
ring to the Brhatkatha along with the two epics, which 
he considered to be a work of an equal status. 
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cp C*A ^ ® ’ cp 

533 ©5FD*eo &J). 

a&SPO 220 52(52^03 2o«5\g»Sl ej^SoSoa. ©43 §*Sh So«2\g- 

cp V. t/-® cvcol eo oi <Jca 

S'ipo Ss4»oePo^ 3C(52)0, z.g Q&o SsoO 206" 6 OtPSJ ©332o8go?P 

2530 a. Dugdale, Estabrook eo 1870 Juke e> ao^Sstooao^ 
1200 2oo8 5#§e2j ©^cfcJSo 3ij 2*0$* 140 2oo6 &»|a& ^ClkeS 
dSoa. #a 5 SC 5 »o 2 o Juke e> SsiMoaFoS 8 Juke eo £,g fTO} 

asSfi^&jiW Jonathan Edwards & £pe53e». ©aas ^j» 8 ^Sso 3 

S£55o 32°, ©33 S^eSoBSSP 3t55ie» 5»^&s. © 2 o#o 2 oo& CT 1 ® SsoO 

cp«— cp 

USA ©2^&e», 5 o(JsoS^2o S$ 3 geo, (8$^a 22a»a«», 

2 ja£r<$&e», &>^d&oeicSSJ 1 ’£S 3 .to} &i3 CSP'io Juke (50 

S&2J 1 ’ ©232oSga;PS’>2ecJ 58|aoe> |SfiP2o 2o2^ £J^o 32S Sj^+JoS. 

2jJ»23 520S Carl Rath 1914 S* (503»ao02 2o82\S*o<5* 

3x>2© <SSi5 S 5 jaoo 520 ©otPtfo. S3 | 5 s*Co ^2 2o33a^o ' 

F'Sj ^fro-as ^odBcshS s^aaoS* 2230a. Rath Seiburg 
(Germany) 6* a»g Ss^Sj jQ 5o55* ^ 2 ^ 98 2 boS Ssioaoo 28(2020 
xClSoO h SCdSySl 2 cm&>. 

o— C3 w 

^©25 &£$$ tSOtfoidfo© £>©© ties * oS &S5CP© So2JO<5o“1oS 

A cp Cp CO \- C*3 *— 

©o»e 5&oa. as 520» Charles Goring 1913 5* (50Sr»aocr»8j. 
ia^s^So 2oS3»8o5^ofi» 55oo2S, sr»sr»2Se3 SS&aoeo CT»«J» OSs^.2 
(5$p2o ap^a^cas aecsos ©$(£r><jS3o. ©o 8 os> ©cpaon* ©c&>3 
ao^Pajgso ^esjsro'ea, 3e5o®o spB^a&o correlation 

+.60, +.45 coefficient ooa^cfio^ao. ©wo^ SR2 ©o'tpco i§S 
2oPeo7r> 2s 520S Sj»cp S8j^o2d4j g^o. ^202)0 ©So2o8gan» 
5 q2So 23 ogcsSiS Lange 1919 5 s 52oS«Sgeoo2j g5oo& ^0^20 
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rffiWw - Sdhx 

<p 

ojo* a^oMoas^s «$(tas>gegaa. eo&sa ««&» 13 a&tjj*axae><», 
17 (gpttjfeiMtfgg (X)K)sssoo& eqgdbaodr*. Rasanoff, <aeSs» 
v&tt&ei 1941 ^ * sa©a tiaja mn^ 

Is asloS O^tr* jSd&co 8 j»B* a»d8», an»& jS'KPtfS 

»<Ssgcom raj 31> wa>ao8Son» So$Oo- 

■saa 3«aj»ja. (S^e efcv ( j^tr<» Ashley Montagu 1941 6*, 
Penrose 1955 6* 3iba as^tfaea asSsSoego n> a-3j6 s»tf- 

ScCm, a^dtsw^o a^aoScpaj ag ^o&oofih, a^aj 

S§<a3So3;Pdl (Mfono sptfS3<jon» a&jodacpal b aj»(^o Soaotfo 

$6b ^©jaa 
£§23»^o: 

tSa^otf® raj spaa a'Ses ©§ej»© a$tpe&> ^ejssjss 6 aoao^So 
$o£5a sjdbl 3ofis (SXbapwSS Cesare Lombroso as Biological 
theory, $& Positive school of crime o^o» sea^Ss. «s (Sas- 
j 3 »oj§ ia»a>3>o<S a^oasso French ss^s August Comte 
‘positivism’ la eqpesi sgajs. 1872 6* & acposols 
Lomhraso jr^gasp assays i&paj ©dgcSsSo iSiiSMoSo &zex> 
^Sa^dio'ls ba^ seassrssesaa sa acposo 2x»ts*;&ss 

Labroso spSipso s§&e», 3s&e», obap’ds, 3 m£S3s sps «Ss au^cs 
^qpe as^^sa jrSePoas 1876 s* ^SsBo-aa &s ,s«f§s Criminal 
Man tat 3&So<5* as&sso sja 1775 5* 3 is « jtsfe spgdsp$sa 
Cesare Beccaria icpotpaj ^Q'SlSs^a. Lombraso 
Enrico Ferri as fods^ icpo«pa; spn* iScpao hasp 

&a»o8o 0s»Bo 3esoa «6e ac^no ©s a ao«a»eoa^on» 
a»a*ogot» tb^s&r* ass^a (Sspso sp&s^cs. s»em 3, iSsao&s 
SeasaactSM, ©«a sSesu^rso^ spsapeo ae|©n» 

3ofSj{S5, eiJ^i b SSso 2§o3;p (Sc3PJi3o &5S 1:7? siJ 8§«o 
©srjdiio# gp&asS SeoSsSjS. ssog Lombroso o»ai spcsm 
tzzo d a«sa&so, 3do 3<&epai a© s»aepe» gaarasisd) ^dtssasa 

<?>c& " 

$p£o*p£&. 
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Lombroso {Sbs*6e s§esi|S$* «#t»agegar*3so1)| sjjjb- 
&h> S68j*ete (low cranial capacity), tieSfedfiS &&& 
(retreating forehead), ««n* e$g)g ■JjBTjS (highly 

developed frontal sinuses), ®j«n» 3Pb£i*i& §&•© SJ»dSsr»«s 
(early closing of cranial sutures), sSF&sj’ffS Sj»4Spi», Sso{53$a 
SS’uJSmSsm, iSC^off* atSs^B JsT^o "ht$t 3»t54»n» S^joci 

Bortoo trtw, Tog 3^e», i3o8dc3J»T:SSJ’&T t , ago^n* S$»j Sj^^So, 
£5jP|«S: ©Qa^Bfi 5 CSFCSotf^, iS^Orr* goSEjJ’3«i, 

gSdi^s, 3j»3bs excitability, k&jSm, a"<s;soo,(ar°Ko&>bo£5 Sj’S’Soo, 
s>j»csaagp«, sensitiveness to personality, c5s£i<&, be, 3ootf33 
sr»dbo£5 |Sd§£ $r>speo, wr? ©$2ja SoBS ©aoSsbSfy.Soo, &&<; oBsSi'o 
aao'o estfocb g©o»g (calcarine fissures), J§s^s StojS«» 
(ribs), g'lbos'aa (vertebrae), a&^To si&s, 3©3a»do£i* jj’&gflPoo 
SJjo&ioo, es&pfo g^&g es&g^PSPbS 5 goSdc, logSTT 1 &tS3S& oS’oo 
(canine teeth), afidSoa ©ose (flat palate), lemur, rodent 
©<5* cws» So^dgSoS ©aogS’>o*jb$J e So (occipital fossa), SBjrtfSj'g 
Zp&o (prehensile foot),;>q3 ,) deaori’ ©draftees 3dS&>3asp6oo 
o3x*d$3?5D. 

4_ 

Lombroso &cpo3o Sj^ef (Biotypological 

school) so 3oaoa. ao««r» 3o<3i3o si>6s©s, Soioo- 

$3o33. 1913 S® Charles Goring SccogsSooS 3e&o©3o, 3s;»eo 
s»3 apBS 6 asS*©)?? spB2o$^ Soss^SoS tSc^Sb S3&o-S36o. s»zoi5 
Lombroso Ibcpodo ayJgBoito&oa. Lombroso So n»a, ©an ©&>- 

3do©5o 7?3 ©4o3Ss<&, ©JJVSBgodfc ©oto top SScSoiSo. 5*3 ©83 2bo»oSo 

; a^2o 202 %&*uo sa&r- USA 5®, asopefo^s Neo-Lombrosran 

V Q 

© boa $ofi. 

4b 3sto% soj»asas asss® ©Sobs’ 3»&sg sspsb g&> 

Hooton S’JSo «S© S^o3 3^3*3 ^BSoo© a3J«SS3oS f'esiSoBo, 

f'ossooa sj’Sopoo spb^jo zs£r&\, Lombroso JocpospSj 

SBfi aeSdCSCPSS (SdSodjcCPdo. ©tSoS 4s "dock sample o Ss^ F°3} 
aaj ScPoSo KSoSoSS^dl 3uOl SbosfpBno SSSoTV SSo^S t55»3§ 
3o<5£'&33 3 tpBocp£So. Hooton ©^cssospS} adospa Merton, 
Montagu, 'Sicker, 1940 £®; Wallerstein, Wyle e» 1947 
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5*; Timasheff 1944 QSh z6kaO wo&x? 4 a^op sample 
size vT*© assjj.sn* ^odSbssw, 3 b3j©ss 3Bao» 3*3 sr»sl 2©$g £pep 
SSjJj. 55 3o*a !{}od»4jo, <9 &»0*i5o ^SaoJP^ JcSb& 3«33 SifiCP SJ'B So'fc 
ts&ys <ss»«a (inferior) «a 3 m$33 z&poow ©odocptb. 

^BjaajQS, epR*$g, ©aapasosj ©a^owos ^"L ^ad&s^oi 

Sj»g» t3Bn»0M. Si33 cartographic, &p ap^ef ©o&PBa. 

s< ap^efs* awu§o?p Marx, Engels © tPeSoii ©qpBSda aeg|>3 
-as'Bo 33Bo3 d»aj°e32 SP^eT §pg» S&oQ. «« "Bodo ap^Socasg ayp 
i>ap^g (sociological school) Sdb^oS. Ss^ 33 $ 

>ap^g 5»Bcj»sa >ape3g j^sa (social organisation) i^spess 
semap© d^aas aas^Bs. &« Scpocp© 

3cpo«s» (Multiple factor theory) ©5 icpoeSo 3B)doa. S3 
(S5"B© «§8 Bj«3Q 33$ BpS 2 eso9*© SaPooP jS$J s 3£SSJ' 1 e$ooi53, S&s3j433 
^9»Be30H» 3$kSoa4ao 3»$go s*$S sPS^Ba. &e SfiQ^ <5ix 33$^ 

cn 

S$a<£ dkaTFo^ifcrt&P 1925 £SP8Ptfo«5SSkc&g SStfSa ^5&>o 

e3<Jgdb2P3j &*Z>S6!bt$ &SdooD, Ssd^^SSSo G*pP 
3&SP3fi® f &&£) *35^r^^oPib, SSPiSoj^D 

ao&^s, o&SoSSd j£n»sb^|o, biological constitution, 

e>8D gb^aTj SP&3 0^P2o ‘3 h£32 STH32 fodo-D 1859 6* 

C*5jS S5CT»Sb kcpo&o §J®C® 3S2bo ©<^<J5o3o Sb£ (p^PSo xSKs^S 
S^oaaod. fcjS*oo£**D I3o$oISo^.^e» ; oSPjSSJ}*) Sbdb^So £5fi5ll &3, 

33»2$D loo ^Soo o&3 <5^o “g3 oqptfSsd s&pgS&gsOj 

spodo-CS^do. lisSoo lo£5 &p££ood ©SJ^^feh t2dC3®5€5^ <3^ SSPftSeS^Su*^^ 

3a$0^3j 3^Bo3, 92© d»S , 0'B3 a&jSPBa. 

2P>232ofi, ^5 SoBSj: 

<o 

339&3e&3 d»aPt3S 2t»eP4j 5s, vS&PoSs S*&d S)0(£5soa» doo- 

o « c* &5 ” 

*>oo3 j^| 3 iisasdaA* aexdoSdas'Ss ssjocfcpop z»sa*3o6. «t3 s§| 
&% d»apds ^s'Ssat^o bspoop aiPoa&aBo^ apa^oSs g^», 
a Sai^ qo Sam #d^£Sa. S^gw^sS ©4S£5o ©3j Sip© 32 pe:3&§zL a $^dan» 
»a3l o3j 3^.©a, d»«T|©aa oaa$3o5 esBS ^ofi. s»ej43 


3\4 js ^S 3 §op es3g pBcp© 
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(SSS&JS 3ao4 wcftsijSda SaCbSno esUSh £r>2> J»«a i33aa K$S47»3S 
&$ 9 tySatS)o&. 3son» 5$ SKPaofEr 8 , Ko ^80. V^cSJson' 

$p 1 j, axSPSa'dsf &&<$* 3i»S ©43 3)3a33$Sgg !£©<3&>. &»Q$ 

3&yS4» <5P55S53aa ©3$ t,S 3d© »Bft3 |op^ ©qptPoSeSafia ad 
^Seasa^ agi ©$p£ («ssp«») sals &,g 
?}o» S’sSa ©5Ptp©aa a©3da3£ ©3s es'gja eisa^, els^^tsd 


©qpcpoa Sp<S S’ds*©. S*a43 3P333a3 3$S a^ta ©0»do ©i54P3§ 

53da. laSa’j ©3 a q4aa»>o43 3£S&© CP^tP S2J=2so^ 3»oQ $(dS8oa 
s»3»aW'3l 23c3pg3&!iSaoQ. ;3$a<g<; ddao^ofio SP^dSao SSPdySoe^, 
(3e© 3a33a}0^ 3153 33cgSo, d^SadJSgo £d}<S4a4» 3d5a23a Pg, &ft3 
3$oJP 5PS3 tSSca gSyadSiao^Sa, ©|3 33ad5P^ (3m> SSal^oioS 
S°^S©3s foSov), ^U»efj3«o^ ’P^SacS 6 63d3Pfi3&a&aoQ. 


Ka8o3CP3l 3S&&23 &P3;£3 3SPO, ©|3oaid g'oiSo CPjtP 

3aa4a3aaeS43;>& 3P3S3aa a,g sn^dSa 3gan» France S 5 Alphonse 
Bertillon 1879 3 s |33s laiPdSa. 3s§3 sps^©^ 3©aa& jg)3j3j &>, 
SpdajdjSyiSa, 3e5a§T 11 ©8©a, 1 j ^P?S3m SbQ PeeSco, diaaoCSa aPtfo£i* 
SaaoSJSaa'l) toc&S' S’oSSeo, 3aao22aa Sdle^i ©^Sa, s6d ePS’g 3foJ5 
S?taS5 ©ddSPSPoliji S’otSco, 3a £g ST'o&oa, 38^35 3 m 3o3© §T°©<d©a, &>o- 
S*o8sx>, 3&a, §^epoa 3aad5oKaS53 S3aPo4Pda. Somatoscopic 3g<3 
a^tP *Sd $of\2a, 3a2, 3)3dc, idadaoa^S'SS* sP3^ ®3d5aSP©a, 
ff^iSaj, 3djo 6oXa, 3o|iaag©a, So, 2aa$>o, $2<d©a,g4Sa), SaaSa^., 3a$S$)ea, 
tfoePoa, il©6 3*2, 33, 3aa<333 3»Sdg aPKogePoda 3Bl©^£5a. 
ae?3 ©laSoasd^) S£p»c, sp<SS£) 33aag© ©gePoSa 30$©oi5dS3o S'&od 
zr>&3 hidi PoSoa Spcp &3af 1 o4J'»da. 5i3 3ao& 3l^o 33 

©3g 3P©g©a 2PS SfigdesSa S^cSaePoaa. 33$ dS*33 ©3y8ae sPoi3, 
3o3©5*3P, &4aaoaP©2g ©?)c3 3op§ 3pdjg 33.cSSPe», SglXdS 3(CP© 
D^a* o3olS ^SPCPaS 6 Si33 S*©) 2 -g 3^dnSa tPSSiSa). 

^|3 ^daSigia^ 3£a^3a3 33)eaa3i &?\3 ^drj, 3&daas, 

&»SP^g «6d3D^C33»^,S5aa, ©^=P^,o, g^oSaS, ©33aQ, !^a3^dP“ 
£ p 8 ^ 5"©^ 8f\3 ©3a$33aaoC*S. ©33ossd ©og^CJ"3j S3a?T , 3cP3l 33$ 
dS’BS 3p3g©aSP-)oaa. 

«— . 04 
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- tfti&seh, OFiSSSM: 

<P 

S^JSM'SS ©o«$<S egepuss 

#«* £4* 

0 'S d'O'fies SS&'n&s, SU'jctSm (architecture), ©$S^4 j<5S4j- 
s'eo (supraorbital ridges), ?T 6 ^ 4 ecr» 5 » (mastoid processes), 
es&iS>o»if*j'«S» (occipital area), ®<sP4j&c’$fc&oy'a) (frontal, 
parietal emineces), 3|€r»eo (orbits), asSsto (forehead), S’# 
Saogos (cheek bones), (loss’# (es^jpaiSfe) (mandiblM), «one 
sea^nSaa - es»aa» (palate size & shape), ®&g£pep^Soa*e», 
(occipital condyles), & os?"e» acCsdl S-23J4J - ae^a (dental 
eruption & morphology) Swessaa. g>«ac eibSoiseoS ' 4 

SJ»(45a» CPO 11 SfcoggSsS ®gffl*®5 ap-S^oas. ©|3 

®5teJ»® SsogSM 2 oo& ®Se3*© 2 dSs S£)S}3. 

©3, 3o5r>aa» (symphysis), 63a5ci;3*|§ 4 e3a» (subpubic angle), 
(f 4 dao($a» (obturator foramen), s&PipoSM (acetabulum), 
greater sciatic notch, «s^| - (ischiopubic 

rami), (Qg-^rfSoS (sacro-iliace articulation), preauricular 
sulcus, (§*d (ilium), (sacrum), ^d brim (pelvic 

brim), 3e3sa ^d (true pelvis), £p#sfe aa»ge», sfpssa esisos a# 
o&Sto© S’biSeo 3d&Ibo33 S§«?^*®3, (Saj'flPod 4 So«^cp»j SSofTS- 
47*31 SQtPcxa. ©i&JHS^ 4 robustness 3 s»g, sJ®tf;g),tf©T9 

JfedSCo gffe e*&§’®3e», »&>;£) 5 j*<£ €* ©C§e£bS 30$^l 

^'O'Bnon* ^)Jb^o 32iagea ,j^,o aasag® £o“b sKSJgn*, «PS$)n® 
^jo4PdS>3 3£<bo3. 


a^SS ad&Ssjls dSJ’aaSS SB& IstWfaSo, 3s»33oi»o$333 ®Se5*e», 

S’sj»C5'e^s«o «ssd aeoaidSM spg^o ^j»asa3o6x>oa. (eaala sp^s 4 

ac3j*^ds>a» ■fells £p#;fe 32»g© 3fi4» S*#^© ssaper®® 

C5jU*ay, O^&o©# 4 ISSc.as adSaSaj aiSSs, S*®dSosn>eo 2 3^4}, 

eji"|o( 0*09 g3lbo3o4o, g'l&jS'a $P7P© goosag 3#2 p, 18&o.o 

3d&&\ SoS 4 3 j54)335#43 3 s S;# #o#2s 3 2-CS5\4ac3o S»g Sbi<2b#o^S 
ij no es cJ w v 

3iFg&5» 25^o.o c35s>5| SSdfia^o^ <0&o£© 

a|oo s’odsss^^ 5 Sesssp, 45^o.o ss5§d^j sip^s^o^t 6 


^©&P&S2s>© £p%} { &oi?gom 6&VK3) &PS&, 2 fc 5 § 

Sf^eS 6 £3$ «w&oS© ff 6 ^ $PZP© 

epiphysial ^e3§$>tfo, ^s§}i©o^ £$£$&o©303J a , 600 *© 
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«3SmSo sss<5* s;s»<sa osteone 

e So^g, £6$ SoaotfSiS lamellar oSasig ^cpeo, haver si an s'eaSe 

So*§ dear 1 esoS^oS&jea, dS^SasSsa, d*CP^So oS^CT'eu Sj>£ 

SeJSaJis^Sa Seoasoatjo^r 5 <5 s £’\&3‘'om. 

rJ ra J 

&p;ss5 Caucasoid, Mongoloid, Negroid kp&>© 5 ?p 

S5&S, ogepol} ^o&ooa, 

e$o£b&> §F°^ S£o$g e>§ftr»eo y g5*©o £f<3S£), °^3>j &o$o 

OeSo, ^o<3 ©>o£b, &&J°c£k<i$ tsS^tfSbo, 

aaD^SjO, woftO >(S5Er30?P g£r°©&oocl SMSSPS)3 &Sdbo£* 

£*££) <a&o 3 © ^©eSeo, Sg&s© crcp \5~fo regression 

equation so, multiplication factor ©&> ASdapftdjto. escxoif 33 
&S&P£T>e»^ asS&SbaCPdSPSi S£p^»Sd £56*fco^. ^^StfdbodT 6 &©&> 
sd*©o ^>od s»s s£p»<sp3} C5^&«cod^ ^o$$cp&£ portrait 

© 3 , ^^©^ S^a s« $«$5*©£b<3 &&s £K3$s&>& §■*©&©&> 

g^>©&G$o Sb6 5^0} -&p£ko CP^tP 3g£bfo S3-C5S5-CSy^5o. ^^©o, 

s£p© 3ft<&!5 ioi?©^, (negative plates), superimposition &g& 

;&Sc3pfioO s^oj&o &p£ CPeT 0 &3c3pttgtf'3ooSJY 0 el0o6. 
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REVIEWS 


SIVA TEMPLE AND TEMPLE RITUAL, ed. S.S. Janaki, The 
Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, Mylapore, Madras 1988. 
Pp. xxvi -f 208. Price Rs.50=00. 

The Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute (KSRI), Madras, 
organized a seminar on Siva Temple and Temple Ritual in 1983 
and invited scholars of Agama literature, Sivacaryas (hereditary 
priests of Siva temples) and stha.pa.tis (traditional temple architects 
and sculptors) to participate in it, thus providing for a balanced 
synthesis between the theory as laid down in the Agamas and its 
practice in temple construction and worship. The proceedings of 
this seminar are now brought out in this volume under review. 
Of the nine papers contained in this volume, seven are in English 
and two in Tamil, a welcome innovation being that each article in 
English is accompanied by a fairly long summary in Tamil and vice 
versa. 

In his “Development of Temple Ritual in India” (pp 24-45), 
NLR. Bhait, after making a broad survey of the Agamic literature 
and its subdivisions, argues that temple worship was as old as the 
ifth century B.C. as it is mentioned in the great epics, Grhya- 
iiltras and Dharma-sut ras . Originally, however, the Vedic and the 
Igamic traditions developed as two independent currents but the 
at ter gradually began to attune itself to the former. Bhatt then 
liscussed in great detail the various types of rites performed in the 
emple. 
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Wayne Surdam’s cogently argued essay focuses attention on the 
“Vedieisation of Saiva Ritual” (52-60). Tfae core rites of the temple 
worship were non- Vedic in origin and were not accompanied by the 
recitation of Vedic hymns but today the most prestigious temple 
rituals are marked by elaborate recitations from the Veda One 
wishes, however, that Surdam had tried to trace this development 
historically and examined when the trend of ‘Vedieisation’ started 
and under what social/religious compulsions. Surdam goes on to 
observe that in spite of this large degree of Vedieisation the chief 
goal of the Agamic rites remains unchanged, a goal that does not 
find expression in Vedic literature or ritual. The Agamic goal is 
two-fold: “in the personal worship, the transformation of the wor- 
shipper into Siva, or as the texts describe it, the attainment of the 
quality of Siva by the worshipper; in the worship performed in the 
temple for the sake of others, the showering of Siva’s grace onto 
the community at large, ultimately for the same transformational 
goal” (p.6Q). 

Vedic tradition, as expounded by Manu, looks down upon the 
priests who officiate at temple worship for a consideration. This dis- 
dainful attitude is still shared by the orthodox. But in the Agamic 
tradition, the performer of the rites at the temple has a central 
position; for it is he who invokes Siva’s grace on the community. 
This form of worship is known as parartha-puja , as distinct form 
the atmartha~puja , i.e. worship conducted at home for one’s own 
benefit. R. Subramaniam’s “Parartha Puja” (English Abstract, pp. 
76-78) discusses the rites that constitute this mode of worship. 

On special occasions like the installation of the icon, conse- 
c ration of the temple and the like, elaborate rites are performed, 
not inside the temple proper but in the vagas'ala. a temporary 
shed erected within the precincts of the temple. S.P. Sabarathi- 
nam’s paper deals with “The Construction and the Concept of the 
Yagasala” (pp. 79-88), while Sabharathnam Sivacarya’s contribu- 
tion “Temple Festivals” (English Abstract, pp 108-111) describes 
two types of festivals, viz. Mahotsava and Pavitrotsava , the latter 
being expiatory in nature. 

V. Ganapathi Sthapati, Principal of the Government College 
for Traditional Temple Architecture and Sculpture at Mamallipu- 
ram, deals with the “Symbolism of the Vim aim and Gopura” 
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(pp, 112418), ho, the central shrine and the lofty entrance-gate ©f 
the temple, In Agama literature, the temple is conceived m a hu- 
man body, The vertical structural parti of the vimma are likened 
to , the limbs of an erect person, or the horizontal layout of the 
temple complex to a recumbent person; then the gopum with the 
kalasa atop corresponds to the feet and toes, and the gaxbhagrha 
to the head; These correspondences are explained with the help of 
fine drawings. Beyond these relationships, the sthapatis postulate 
another kind of symbolism: the gopura represents the gross body 
and vimana the subtle body. 

Regional variation is the theme of D. Appukut tan’s paper which 
shows how “Siva Temple Worship in Kerala” (pp. 1-21) does not 
follow the Saiva Agamas or the Vedic Samhitas but a special amal- 
gam of the two -as laid down in texts like the Tantrasamuccaya, 
Sesasamuccaya and IsanagurudevapaddhatL 

In “Cinna Melam or Dasi Attain* (pp 194-204), Saskia Kersen- 
boom-Story studies the role of the Devadasi in temple worship. The 
musical performances that form part of temple ritual are of two 
kinds: the major concert with Nagasvaram and allied instruments 
and the minor concert (cinna melam) with the female dancer De- 
vadasi and her accompanists, Kersenboom-Story traces these two 
kinds of music to two types of poetry of the Sangam period.: pur am, 
the exterior and heroic poetry comparable to tandava in dance and 
aia m, the erotic ?nd emotional poetry which deals with the inner 
life of man and which has its parallel in the lasya type of dance. The 
former, once again, is the central motif of the dance performed on 
special occasions like the utsavas, while hhakii-srugara is the motif 
of the dance performed by the Devadasi as part of the daily (nitya) 
rites. Here too, especially the puj a at dusk is the one rite which 
is accompanied by the Devadasi ’s song and dance. The article ex- 
plains the details about the songs and dance meant for various 
occasions, notably the Brabmotsava - information painstakingly 
gathered by the author from practicing Devadasis. 

Thus the volume addresses itself to a number of interesting 
issues of Saiva temple ritual, but occasionally the contributions 
tend to become repetitive, just enumerating the names of diverse 
rites with little interpretation or analysis. Since nyasa, infusion 
of the godhead into the icon, forms the central act of the Agamic 
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worship, a detailed study of this aspect deserved inclusion, Like- 
wise, occasional comparison with VbAnava Agamas could have been 
rewarding* 

Nevertheless, one must commend the efforts behind the semi- 
nar and the volume that resulted from it, It is indeed gratifying 
that the KSRI is providing a forum for the dialogue that is so es- 
sential between the Indologists and the repositories of traditional 
knowledge. 

Mention must, however, be made of two jarring notes, one mi- 
nor and the other more substantial The table of contents (p. xx) 
describes the articles presented in this volume as “research papers” . 
It is, of course, expected that articles considered worthy of publi- 
cation by an institute of eminence like the KSRI are based on solid 
research; even so “research paper” is a neologism coined by some 
juvenile mind and should best be avoided by mature academics. 

The second concerns the questionable urge to seek legitimacy 
for matters spiritual from modern science or from its alleged home- 
land America. Otherwise, how does one explain the following sen- 
tences in this volume? 

A hillock m America reveals a mil called 
Siva. This is precious evidence of the ancient peo- 
ple of America being Siva- worshippers. Many more 
evidences of Siva temples, in places such as Colum- 
bia, Peru, Bolivia, Colorado, etc., have been found 
(p. xiv). 


The concept of Nataraja and the symbol- 
ism which it incorporates are something transcen- 
dental, particularly when viewed in the light of 
modern atomic science (p. xxiv). 

Nobody would think it necessary to explain, in terms of modern 
science, Kalidasa’s Meghaduta or the delicate scent of the Sirisa 
that wafts in summer evenings, each in its own way an emanation of 
the divine. Why then throw the light of atomic science - whatever 
that is - on Nataraja? This reviewer would submit that the proper 
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light to view Na^arSja in is, if net the inner light, that which is 
provided by an oil lamp, 

- S.E. Sarnia 

* # * * _ * 

M. WINTERNITZ, KLEINE SCHRIFTEN. Ed, Horst Brinkhaus, 
2 parts, ( Glasenapp Stiftung , Band 30 ), Franz Steiner Verlag, 
Stuttgart 1991. Pt, I: pp xxvi+464; Pt. II: pp.xvii+465-968. 
Price DM 168. 

After Max Muller, the most well known German Indologist in 
this country has been Moriz Winternitz whose Geschichte der in - 
dischen Litterateur remains even today quite unrivalled in its grand 
sweep of all important primary source together with an enormous 
corpus of secondary literature, and in the clarity with which the 
chronology of each significant text is settled, its contents narrated 
and a proper evaluation is made. 

Born in 1863 at Horn in Lower Austria, Winternitz studied In- 
dology at Vienna. After securing his Ph.D., he went to Oxford in 
1888 as Max Muller’s assistant and helped in preparation of the 
second revised edition of 'the Rgveda with Sayana’s commentary. 
For some time he was also the librarian of the India Institute at 
Oxford. In 1899 he was appointed Associate Professor of Indology 
and Ethnology at the University of Prague, where he became a full 
Professor in 1911. On the invitation of Rabindranath Tagore, he 
visited Santiniketan in 1922 and spent a year there as Visiting Pro- 
fessor. The English translation of his History of Indian Literature 
(vol. I, part 1) was dedicated to Rabindranath. He retired from 
the University of Prague in 1934 and passed away in 1937. 

The book under review contains, in about a thousand pages, 
some of his minor writings, i.e. articles and book-reviews, and 
is published by the Helmuth von Glasenapp Foundation as No.30 
of the series of Kleine Schriften of eminent German Indologists. 
There are some 67 articles and 12 book reviews collected in this 
volume. Some of these are in English, but the majority are in Ger- 
man. Though interested in almost all areas of Indology - the edi- 
tor classifies these writings into 13 sections ranging from the Veda 
to modern India - Winternitz was specially attracted towards the 
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M&hibh&r&ta and the Pmmtmim . Savaral articles and reviews 
in this collection are devoted to these two tex*s, In a lecture de- 
livered at Santiniket&n ( <6 The Mahlbhmta”, part I, pp, 391-408), 
Wiaterniiz states: 

,„no history of human thought, no history of reli- 
gion, can ever be complete without the history of 
Indian religious and philosophical thought. And if 
the Veda gives us the most valuable information 
about the earliest stages of the development of In- 
dian thought, the Mahabharata is a very mine of 
information for almost all the later stages in this 
development. 

Therefore, Winternitz made a proposal, as early as 1899, m 
the Indian section of the XII International Congress of Orientalists 
at Rome, for the formation of a Sanskrit Epic Text Society which 
would prepare a critical edition of the Mahabharata. Again and 
again he pleaded for a critical edition, especially of the southern re- 
cension (1.409). But somehow the Sanskrit Epic Text Society never 
got started. Later on, when V.S. Sukthankar brought out the crit- 
ical edition of the Adiparvan from Poona, Winternitz greeted its 
publication in a lengthy review (L 420-435) as: “the most impor- 
tant event in the history of Sanskrit philology since the publication 
of Max Muller’s edition of Rgveda with Sayana’s commentary.” 
Other articles in this volume discuss the southern recension (I. 
286-328; 365-370), the connection between the Mahabharata and 
the plays of Bhasa (11.793-807) and so on. 

Likewise, Winternitz’s interest in the kavya and katha literature 
is reflected in a number of articles. Notable are his masterly reviews 
of the editions of the Pane at antra by Johannes Hertel (11.700-710) 
and Franklin Edgerton (II. 823-830). 

The volume also contains obituaries in which Winternitz pays 
scholarly homage to Georg Buhler, Friedrich Max Muller, Albrecht 
Weber and Alfred Ludwig (II. 833-918; 928-933). One does not, 
however, see the appropriateness of including here bibliographies 
of Max Muller (IL875-882) and Ludwig (II. 920-927). Though com- 
piled by Winternitz, the proper place for these bibliographies would 
be the volumes devoted to the writings of the respective scholars. 
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An in the other volumes of this series, the editorial and produc- 
tion standards are excellent. There is an exhaustive bibliography 
of Winternitz’s writings in the first part. The second part con- 
tains a general index, index of citations, index of words discussed 
(935-967). 

- S.R. Sarma 

***** 

A SURVEY OF THE SUKLAYAJURVEDA PARISISTAS. By 
C.G. Kashikar. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 
1994, Pandit Shripadshastri Deodhar Memorial Lectures (series 
fourth). Post-Graduate and Research Department Series No. 38. 
Pp. v+71. 

Perhaps for perpetuation of the Vedic ritual tradition handed 
down through different recensions, amalgamation and accumula- 
tion of the Vedic ritual became inevitable by way of supplementa- 
tion to match with the evolution of different philosophical schools. 
So besides the established Kalpasutra texts, many appendixes 
sprang up with different names like vedalaksana and paxisista . As 
the learned Vedic exponent C.G. Kashikar observes a paxisista may 
mean a portion bearing the same character as that of the original, 
or a part of the original in the tradition or a portion of ritual which, 
took place in course of time by reasons of changed cultural, social 
and economic circumstances. The parisistas may deal with the 
language, srau t a rituals, grhya rituals and dharma-sastra. 

The book under review is a series of lectures delivered by C.G. 
Kashikar in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in 1993 on 
the parisistas of the Suklayajurveda. He has collected information 
from many unpublished manuscripts and given a comprehensive 
survey and current status of the paxisista literature with special 
reference to the Suklayajurveda. 

Kashikar dealt with the parisistas by dividing them into five 
groups according to their content as follows: 

L Parisistas discussing the form and language: Pratijnal, Pratijna 
II, Caranavyuha, An u vakasamkhya, Rgyajusa^ Suklayajur- 
vedapratisakhya, Sarvaxmkrama, Yajnavalkyasiksa. 
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2, Pmsi§$m describing the Srauta rituals? YSpalak^a, ChSga* 
lakq&qa, Kumalaksana SulbasHtra, Hautxika, MUly&dhyBya, 
Istiakipurm, Pravaradbyaya, KratwatpkhyS* 

3. Parisistas dealing with the Srauta and Grhya rites; Y&jm- 
pexsva, Nigama, Mantrahhrantiharasutra. 

4, Parisistas discussing the Grhya rituals: Uncbasastra, Sraddha- 
sutra , Suklayajurvidhanasutra. 

5. The Parisistas discussing a topic of Dharmasastra: Prasavo- 
tthana. 

These parisistas belong to a period from 4th century A.D. to 
16th century A.D. The author has provided useful information re- 
garding the status of each text, contents and utility in comparison 
with similar works in other Vedic recensions* He also observes that • 
some of the works need to be edited, reedited and published like 
the Pratijna II, Kratusamkhya and Nigama . 

***** 

GOP URASANDESA H (anyakhandakrtayas ca) [Sanskrit], [By] 
Bommakanti Srinivasac&ryah. Kalyani Prachuranalu, 1-9-34/5/1, 
Ramnagar, Hyderabad - 500 048. Pp. 58. Price: Rs. 30=00. 

The Gopurasandesa is a collection of fourteen tiny Sanskrit 
poems of sublime exquisiteness assorted from the writings of 
Bommakanti Srinivasacarya, an ardent idealist, a versatile critic, 
an erudite scholar and a gifted poet in Telugu. The fourteen pieces 
of poetry with distinction in theme and identity in destination 
vouch the author’s longing for a strifeless religious society. The 
book opens with the poem entitled Gopurasandesab , describing 
the initiation ceremony of the As taksaxi-man tra to the masses gath- 
ered around Sri Ramanuja, the founder of the Philosophical school 
of Visistadvaita, for their liberation from grief and cycle of birth 
and death at his own peril. Sri Ramanuja received the initiation 
of the mantra from Tirukkottiyurnambi at Gosthipura (Tirukkot- 
tiyur) with a promise that it would not be revealed to any body, 
by betraying which the revealed would go to the heaven and the 
revealer to the hell. Ramanuja preferred to go to the hell alone 
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than to keep the mantm a secret, So he climbed the gopum of 
the temple at Tirukkottiyur and divulged it in the public, There 
is another poem Satyasayigita, a metrical rendering of the mes- 
sage of the contemporary saint Sri Satya Sayi of Puttaparti who ' 
is rendering yeomen service to the community besides prophesy- 
ing a harmonious Hindu society, In the same strain he sung in 
glory of Kalidasa^ Jayadeva, Harsa, Rabindranath Tagore, Rejen- 
dra Prasad, Srisri and V, Raghavan. All these poems were either 
read in the All India Radio or published in periodicals. 

Srinivasacharyulu deserves all admiration for his genius for po- 
etry and progressive ideas. The Sanskrit rendering of the Telugu 
verses of the Progressive writer Srisri is a glorious masterpiece in 
this collection, vouching the poet’s idealism for modernity against 
the background of antiquity. The delectable poem Vasantatilakam 
describing the mystic charms of the spring season is a relief from 
monotony 

* * * * * 

NEW LIGHT ON THE DATE OF THE RGVEDA. By 
N.R. Waradpande. Sanskrit Bhasha Pracharini Sabha, 38, Hin- . 
dustan Colony, Amravati Road, Nagpur - 440 010. 1994. Pp.8-f42. 

THE RGVEDIC SOMA. By N.R. Waradpande. Sanskrit Bhasha 
Pracharini Sabha, Nagpur, 1995, Pp. viii+48. Price: Rs. 50=00. 

N.R. Waradpande attempts in his monograph New light on 
the date of the Rgveda , to arrive at the date of the composition 
of the Sigveda as 4000 B.C. on the basis of the astronomical data 
gleaned from the Rgveda, mythology, and archaeological survivals. 
He opines that the Vedic Aryans were able to observe the moving 
zodiac and determine the division of time according to the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes. Thus according to him the words simha (RV. 
5.83.3; 9.89.3), vrsahha (RV. 3.39.3; 6.47.5), kanya (RV. 6.49.7) 
refer to the constellations ( rasis ) Simha, Vrsabha and Kanya re- 
spectively, arjuni (RV. 5.84.1-2) and sukra (RV. 6.47.5) refer to the 
months Phalguni and Jyestha, and saha in sahasya (RV. 7.55.7) 
refers to the winter season. Sayana did not interpret these words 
in the astronomical sense. So the author justifies the propriety 
of his opinion on the basis of the interpretation of the verses in 
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the given context. Thus today’s astronomical calculations of the 
calendar can be equated with the contemporary calendar at the 
time of the composition of, the Rgveda by taking into account the 
rearward precession of the vernal equinox. 

Thus the hymns RV. 5.83.3 and 5.89,3 were composed in the 
month of Bhadrapada of the rainy season (Varsartu) when the sun 
was in the Simharasi at the sunrise. Similarly the Vaisakha month 
in the Spring season occurred when the sun at- sunrise was in the 
Mesarasi. Similarly “at the time of the Rgveda the Vrsabha rasi 
appeared at sunrise in the season of spring in the month of Jyestba 
(p. 19).” Thus Vernal equinox fell some time in Jyestha. Thus all 
the data correlated leads for e.g. the verse RV. 8.93.1 was composed 
in the year 3984 B.C. Therefore the date of the Rgveda can be fixed 
at 4000 B.C. 

Incidentally he also holds that 3701 B.C. as the date of Rama of 
the Ramayana and 3101 B.C. as the date of the Mahabbarata war. 

In the Rgvedic Soma , Waradpande has highlighted with great 
ingenuity three interesting issues, namely, 1) repudiation of the 
mushroom and urine theory of Richard Wasson, 2) identification of 
Soma as hemp-plant, and its three products, hemp-juice (vamsu), 
marijuana and hashish (charas), and 3) interpretation of the 
Rgvedic mantras referring to Soma. 

Even though the Rgveda is a fully protected document avail- 
able not only in India but also in Europe, many of its words remain 
obscure regarding their derivation and denotation for want of ade- 
quate knowledge of the contemporary society. Patanjali, the gram- 
marian of second century B.C. records that even during his time 
ar least some of the Vedic words were considered to be obscure. 
Say ana’s interpretations were also doubted by the Western as well 
as Indian scholars. These inquiries should continue as they are 
made with a view to obtain a best possible picture of the remote 
past by availing the contemporary scientific knowledge. 

Richard Wasson has come forward, on the basis of RV. 9.97.33 
and 8.4.10, with a theory in the light of non- Vedic Siberian prac- 
tice that the Soma plant was a non- Aryan mushroom without roots, 
branches, leaves, flowers, seeds and that the urine of the sage who 
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had drunk Soma was consumed by the Vedic Ilgis. Waradpande 
ingeniously argues that the Soma plant was an indigenous Indian 
plant with roots, branches, leaves, resin on the leaves and flow- 
ers on the basis of the hymns RV, 10.85.3; 9.86.46; 9.5.1; 9.25.2; 
9.38.2; 9.67.11; 9.61.13; 9.70.1 and so on. He demonstrates that 
all these verses can be interpreted as referring to both the Soma 
plant and the Moon, and the adjectives referring to them can be in- 
terpreted accordingly. The descriptive characteristics of the Soma 
plant and the physio-psychological effects caused on consumption 
of the Soma can be compared with the contemporary knowledge 
about the intoxicating drugs hemp, marijuana and hashish. The 
leaf (patra of the hemp plant is called bhanga (Hindi bhang), the 
flower ( puspamahjari ) ganja and the resin (niryasa) caras. Because 
of its medicinal qualities it is also called vijaya, jaya and matulani 
and because of intoxicating qualities it is called bhanga, madini and 
gahja. He concludes that Soma was nothing but bhanga ‘hemp’ and 
it was consumed by the Vedic Aryans in three ways, as a hemp-juice 
(soma-rasa) by drinking, the flowers of hemp known as marijuana 
by smoking and the resin on leaves known as hashish by smoking. 

The monographs under review shall certainly provoke interest 
among the Indologists to reexamine several issues regarding the 
home land and culture of the Vedic Aryans. 

***** 

THE PRECESSION. [By] John J. Stanley. Vantage Press Inc., 516 
West 34th Street, New York N.Y. 10001, USA, 1995. Pp. 6+69. 
Price: $ 12.95. 

Speculations on the history of human civilization on the basis 
of astronomical data obtained in mythology are very interesting 
even though the linguistic and other evidences betray. For example 
several Indologists tried to determine the date of the Veda on the 
basis of the astronomical references in the Rgveda. Here in the 
present monograph The Precession, John J. Stanley describes the 
activity of the man on this universe starting from 21,600 B.C. to 
2042 A.D. on the basis of Greek mythology. He tries to interpret the 
mythology with the application of modern astronomical science. 
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Stanley presumes that the age of Capricorn started with 21,680 
B.C, Taking into account the rearward precession of the equinox, 
the ages of Sagittarius (19,508 B.C,), Scorpio (17,350 B.C.), Libra 
(15,200 B.C.), Virgo (13,043 B.C.), Leo (10,888 B.C.), Cancer (8733 
B.C,), Gemini (6578 B.C.), Taurus (4423 B.C.), Aries (2,268 B.C.), ' 
Pisces (113 B.C.) and Aquarius (2042 A.D.). On the basis of the 
significative characteristics of the rulers of each constellation, the 
age is named and the man’s activity is described. For example the 
constellation Capricorn is presided over by Saturn and hence it is 
earthy age and ‘the man may have begun to build his own shelter 
and channel or collect water’. Aquarius is the present constellation. 
The coming years will be. governed by Uranus and Saturn. So it 
is predicted that science, electronics, automobiles, stock market, 
farming, houses, irrigation, bridges, occult arts like astrology and 
palmistry flourish. 

The monograph calls forth for comparative study of the oc- 
cult arts and fine arts besides mythologies of different countries to , 
understand the cultural heritage in a wider perspective. 

* * * * * 

THE RAMAYANA IN TELUGU AND TAMIL - A COMPAR- 
ATIVE STUDY. By C.R. Sarma. Author, 5/519. Thiruvalluvar 
Street, SadasivaNagar, Madurai-625020. 2nd edn. 1994 (1st 1973). 
Pp. 9+177. Price: Rs. 50=00. 

The monograph under review is the second edition of the the- 
sis of Challa Radhakrishna Sarma. The Ramayma theme under- 
went several modifications and changes in the hands of known and 
unknown authors through adaptations, interpolations and trans- 
lations, which are necessitated to bring the ancient to contempo- 
raneity, for every author of social commitment tries to connect the 
past with the present and reinforce faith among the readers in the 
uninterrupted tradition. For a researcher the study of different ver- 
sions provides a comprehensive vision of the social change both in 
isolation and in aggregation, thus suggesting the future course of 
action a cultured man could plan. Thus comparative study of liter- 
atures is an much significant as the comparative study of religions 
and philosophies. 
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In the present monograph Sarma has compared Ramayanas of 
Ranganatha (13th orl4th cent,) and Kamba (9th or lOthy cent.) 
in Telugu and Tamil respectively against the background of the 
Vslrmki-RSm&yana in Sanskrit, The identity and difference of the 
stories or details which are found in the translations and not found 
in the Sanskrit source show unity in diversity in South India. The 
author has shown that the Kamba-Ramayana stresses more on uni- 
versal brotherhood while the RanganatharRamayana glorifies the 
value of receiving blessings of the god through devotion. 

A comprehensive comparative study of tr ansla tion of the 
Valxniki-Ramayana in all languages is a desideratum for the un- 
derstanding of cultural epochs India passed through. Dr. Sarma 
deserves approbation for pioneering such a work in seventies of this 
century. 


* * * * * 

A TRANSCULTURAL APPROACH TO SANSKRIT POETICS. 
By C. Rajendran. Author, Professor of Sanskrit, University of 
Calicut, Calicut University P.Q., 673635. 1994. Pp. 6+110. Price: 
Rs. 60—00. 

Rajendran has enthusiastically taken up to study the similari- 
ties and differences between Indian and Western aesthetics, falling 
in line with K.C. Pandey, Krishna Rayan and many others. In 
the present monograph he has successfully demonstrated how the 
Dhvani and Rasa theories are found expressed in the Western theo- 
ries of Poetics like the instinct theory of psychologists and ambigu- 
ity theory of William Empson. Further the traces of structuralistic 
and post-structuralistic theories of the west are shown in the In- 
dian poetics. Attempts to structuralize the meaning along with 
the word form can be found in the Mahabhasya of Patahjali. But 
because of the exploitation of ambiguity - an inherent quality of 
the language - for poetic beauty, a new branch of linguistic in- 
terpretation called ‘poetics’ emerged out side grammar very early 
around the beginning of the Christian era. The comparative stud- 
ies in literary and grammatical studies in different languages have 
proved the concurrence and divergence of ideas without any mu- 
tual contacts, for all theoreticians attempt at analysing the human 
behaviour manifested through linguistic expression. 
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Even though the present monograph is limited to find the the- 
ories of Indian poeticians in the theories o-' the Western poeticians 
and vice versa, it may lead one day to the ’.volution of hermeneu- 
tics of world poetics by amalgamation of different theories without 
loosing sight of human values and phenomenological considerations. 
This monograph however does not fail to impress upon the readers 
the need for deeper introspection into th : theory of language, be- 
sides acquainting with various theories r». rent among theoreticians 
of the East and the West. 

* * * * 

1. MRGAYURVEDA - INDIAN ANIMAL SCIENCE. [By] 
K. Vijayalakshmi and K.M. Shyam Sundax. Centre for Indian 
Knowledge Systems, No. 2, 25th East Street, Thiruvanmiyur, 
Madras-600041. Part I, pp. 7+68, December 1994, price: Rs. 
60=00. Part II, pp. 7+72, January 1995, price: Rs. 60=00. 

2. TREATMENT FOR POISONS IN TRADITIONAL MEDI- 

f 

CINE. [By] K.M. Shyam Sundax, ed. by A.V. Balasubramanian 
and Ramesh M. Nanai. Centre for Indian Knowledge Systems, 
July 1996. Pp. 5+66. Price: Rs. 60=00. 

3. RTUCARYA [Hindi]. Ed. Ramesh M. Nanai and A.V. Bal- 
asubramanian. Centre for Indian Knowledge Systems, July 1966. 
Pp. 7+87. Price: Rs, 50=00. 

4. OPHTHALMOLOGY IN TRADITIONAL MEDICINE. [By] 
K.M. Shyam Sundar, ed. by A.V. Balasubramanian and Ramesh 
M. Nanai. Centre for Indian Knowledge Systems. November 1996, 
Pp. 5+58. Price: Rs. 50=00. 

5. RTUCARYA - ADAPTATION TO THE SEASONS [English]. 
[By] Ramesh M. Nanai. Tr. from Hindi by A. Sobhana, ed. by 
A.V. Balasubramanian and Ramesh M. Nanai. Centre for Indian 
Knowledge Systems, March 1997. Pp. 5+69. Price: Rs. 60=00. 

6. PRAKRUTHI - AN AYURVEDIC GUIDE TO HEALTH. [Ed. 
by] K.M. Shyam Sundar and A.V. Balasubramanian. Centre for 
Indian Knowledge Systems. July 1997. Pp. 5+65. Price: 

Rs. 75=00. 
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( Revival of Hindu culture and civilization does not mean ob- 
taining excellence in fine arts and literature but providing a trou- 
ble free happy life through the ways and means envisaged in the 
books of science and literature, and practised traditionally among 
people. The Ayurveda is one of such subjects which have pro- 
found value in keeping the balance of the man, as this medicinal 
science does not aim at curing a disease but treating the indi- 
vidual by taking into account of the body, mind and soul The 
holistic view of the body, mind and soul is demonstrated by the 
treatment of such topics in Ayurveda like dinacarya, rtucarya , 
sadvrttam, aharavidhi, vegadharana, desa, jala, v&yu , prakasa, 
malanirharan avidhi, svasthyanasakavrttis and savasamskaras. Here 
the most important is that unless the mind is treated the man can- 
not ennoble himself to lofty way of life. This revival is possible by 
voluntary reformation. So the Centre for Indian Knowledge Sys- 
tems, Madras has taken a right step to explore the current relevance 
and application of traditional Indian sciences relating to human 
health (Ayurveda), animal husbandry ( Mrgayurveda ) and agricul- 
ture (Vrksayurveda), and popularise these ideas among common 
men and students through short monographs. The value of the 
monographs is enhanced by the fact that the statements are sup- 
ported by traditional authorities like Caraka, Susrta and Vagbhata. 
Thus the efforts of the editors of the series K.M, Shy am Sundar and 
A.V. Balasubramanian deserve all appreciation. 

The two parts of the Mrgayurveda describe the characteristics 
of cattle, horses, elephants and fowls, their feed, procreation, ex- 
ercises, diseases and their management. In Part I extensive in- 
formation is given as to how the cows and buffaloes are to be 
maintained in good hygiene in the residential areas. The literature 
annotated in Appendix III of Part II and the manuscripts with 
miniatures on horses and elephants, as the Asvasastra manuscript 
preserved in S.V.U. Oriental Research Institute Library (Stock 
No.6837) show the love for animals and their well-being on a par 
with human beings, besides taming them for useful services. The 
Gajagrah an aprakar a of Narayana Dlksita and Gajasiksa ascribed 
to Naradamuni with the commentary Vyaktitipppani of IJmapa- 
tyacarya, edited by E.R. Sreekrishna Sarma and published by this 
Institute in its S.V.U, Oriental Journal , vols. 7 ( 1964 ) and 18 
(1975) respectively are the metrical treatises dealing with 
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catching &ad training of dapha&ts, Vij&yal&k&hmi and Shy&m Sun- 
day deserve hearty approbation for their rewarding efforts, 

The Treatment of Poisons in Traditional Medicine is the first 
of the series of five monographs entitled "Speciality Areas of Tradi- 
tional Systems of Medicine”, As the editors rightly opine, the prae- . 
titioners of such medicine fall in the folk-tradition ( lokaparampara i), 
as many of them are considered to be outside the Aryan path. But 
they are very powerful and their experiences are certainly to be ex- 
ploited for the public cause. Types of visa ‘poison’, their substrata, 
their effects and management of poison are dealt with fairly in de- 
tail. Management of bites of snake, scorpion, rat, dog, spider, etc. 
is explained. Poisons produced by vegetables like gunja, hhallataka 
and jayapada and their management are given with their effects. A 
biographical sketch of some folk practitioners is provided to stress 
the need for in depth study of the folk traditions. 

The Rtucarya (Nos, 3 & 5) is an yearly time-table of life-style 
to be adhered for good health. Along with the change of six sea- 
sons recognized by the Indian tradition, the effect of the Sun on the 
organic and inorganic matter changes demanding a corresponding 
change in the human behaviour in utilization of the earthly prod- 
ucts for good living. Nonsynchronization of the human activity 
with the activity of the earth leads to disease in the body. So the 
rtucarya is a prescription of dos and donTs for the human beings to 
adjust his body and mind with the cosmic action, This monograph 
provides information as regards the types of foods and drinks which 
are recommended in each season matching to the manifestation of 
the dosas. Besides big lists of dietary prescriptions, the evil effects 
of consuming the forbidden foods are also enumerated. It furnishes 
all the code of daily routine from awakening up to sleep including 
exercises and various postures one should practice or avoid as in 
sleep. This is the third in the series of “Speciality Areas of Tradi- 
tional Systems of Medicine” , 

The Ophthalmology in Traditional Medicine is the second in 
the series of “Speciality Areas of Traditional Systems of Medicine”. 
Anatomy and physiology of the eye, etiological factors of eye dis- 
orders, plants used in treating eye disorders, and preventive and 
promotive care of eye are the important topics discussed in the 
book. For example immersion in water immediately after exposure 
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to heat, persistent looking <&t distant objects, reversal of sleeping 
habits, excessive weeping, excessive anger, excessive grief, psycho- 
logical stress, trauma, excessive indulgence in sexual activities, ex* 
cessive intake of sour substances such as tamarind, vinegar, etc,, 
suppression of the physiological calls of nature like tears, sneezing 
and yawning, excessive perspiration, excessive smoking, excessive 
vomiting, concentrating on minute objects, exposure to dust and 
fumes, travelling in high speed, seasonal aberrations, injury to the 
head and excessive intake of fluids are some of the etiological factors 
of eye disorders. 

The Prakruti is aimed at to provide a general introduction to 
the concept of human constitution in Ayurveda. Every individual 
should identify his constitution and adapt his life style covering 
foods and seasonal regimen. The Sanskrit term prakrti covers both 
the physical and mental levels. The human constitutions are di- 
vided into three prakrtis called kapha , pitta and vat a. When the 
prakrtis in the living beings are manifested diversely they are called 
dosas. For example sleeping in the day time increases kapha ; so 
one should not sleep in the day. This monograph provides a de- 
tailed description of the prakrtis , foods for ideal health, diseases 
susceptible to different constitutions, the relation between dosas 
and seasons, mentality of the people and the way to diagnose one’s 
prakrti. 

* * * * 

STUDIES IN THE KATHASARITSAGARA. By Aparna Chat- 
iopadhyay. Author, New A/2/1 Principals’ Colony, Banaras Hindu 
University, Varanasi-221005. Pp. xxxii+320. Price: Rs. 350=00. 

STUDIES IN THE CARAKA SAMHITA. By Aparna Chattopa- 
dhyay. Author. Pp.5+172. Price Rs. 200=00. 

The Studies in the Kathasaritsagara is a socio-cultural study 
carried out by Aparna Chattopadhyay for her Ph.D. thesis. The 
Kathasaritsagara was composed in Sanskrit poetry by Somadeva 
during the eleventh century on the basis of Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha 
written in Paisaci dialect of Prakrit. Gunadhya, for being associ- 
ated with the Satavahana kings, should have lived around first 
century A.D. Even though the Paisaci text was lost, its stories be- 
came popular along with the name of its composer Gunadhya. The 
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KathEsmtsfignrst, u Apaxm Chattel mdyay hokh, should eertaiuly 
contain many interpolations, for the ■•axt as laraa our present 
knowledge permits, is an adaptation ' c ' the Jtyh&ikathli, Even 
though it is a fiction with stories, knitted .uround the hero Naravai- 
hanadatta, of princes and princesses and their associates who range 
from beggars, ascetics, drunkards, prostitutes to kings and war* 
riors. The fiction like farce is compose-; ■ ertainly with a single goal 
to impress upon its readers the need ..o cultivate good culture and 
right manners. So it becomes acceptable only when the narrations 
in the adaptation go very close to the local conditions, social, po- 
litical and religious practices and philosophical speculations. As 
our cultural tradition is based on evolution the K&th asari tsagara 
paints not only the society as known to Gunadhya, but also of 
Somanatha’s times. 

Aparna Chattopadhyay has skillfully separated the socio- 
religious practices which were newly introduced during early me- 
dieval period from those which were traditionally continued through 
centuries from Vedic times. She identifies the rajaputras mentioned 
in the Kathasaritsagara as a nomenclature of a community of Cen- 
tral Asiatic hordes known as Rajputs who migrated into India since 
6th century A.D. She made a reference to the regular military train- 
ing taken by brahamanas in ancient India and their frequent adap- 
tion of the occupation of ksatiryas. The classification of Aryans into 
brahamana, ksatriya and vaisya arose on the basis of profession and 
we do not know when they were crystallized into nonflexible rigid 
castes determined by birth. 

Caste system, education, marriage, position of women, foods 
and drinks, pastimes and festivals, economic conditions, religious 
life and art are the main focal points in the study. The author has 
drawn attention to the social problems of women like child mar- 
riage, purda , intercaste marriage, and devadasis. She has rightly 
described the place of courtesans in the kings’ palaces, taking 
instances not only from the Kathasaritsagara but also from the 
Rajatarangini, Sana’s Kadambari , smrti literature, etc. She tries 
to establish the origin of the Devadasi system to the influence of 
alien countries, particularly through the immigrating Rajputs from 
Central Asia. It need not necessarily be so; for the temple culture, 
along with the change of political power to non-lcsatriyas changed 
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the relationulup between the king and hin subject! since fifth cen- 
tury A.D. not only in the North but also in the South, The Agamic 
texts evidence that the king not only became the yajmmm of the 
temple, but also exhibited hfe pomp and political success through 
the temple festival*, A separate image called Uts&varhem was 
newly introduced to which all the services that are done to king 
are done; so the. Agamic prescription: raj&v&d upaearam ... kai&yet 
( Vimanacanakalpa , Pat ala 53, p. 354, Madras, 1926). The temple 
became the replica of the palace and thus the courtesans enter into 
the temple for the service of amusement to the Utsava-murti. 

The study acquired value and significance because the state- 
ments of the fairy-tale are corroborated with the evidences from the 
grhya and dharma sutras , historical poem Rajatangini and other 
sources. The monograph stands testimony to how fastidious a re- 
searcher she was when she was youthfully working for her thesis in 
sixties even though it is published in her post-retirement days. 

The Studies in the Carakasamhita evidences how the holistic 
view of Indian culture implies cultivation of aptitude in all facul- 
ties of learning like arts, science, technology, religion and philoso- 
phy. Thus the science like medicine, archery, dance and music are 
called ayur-veda , dhanur-veda , natya-veda and gandh arva- veda. 
Of course oniy a small group of elite may be successful in visualiz- 
ing the totality of the wisdom. For example various prescriptions, 
medical pro' *cjies and rituals speak of the society of the period 
during whic - die texts were composed, redacted and modified. The 
Caraka~samhita } as available today is no longer a book from the 
pen of one single author. There are others also who contributed to 
its bulk, of whom Drdhabala deserves special mention. The histori- 
ographer Aparna Chattopadhyay has shown in her monograph how 
Ayurveda was not a trade in India and how it 'was viewed as cre- 
ated for the people to help them in gaining Brahman. She gleaned 
the cultural aspects by keeping away meticulously the technical 
details aboin drugs and curative affects. She arranged the matter 
in eight chapters, namely, 1) education, 2} women and family life, 
3) food and drinks, 4) drinking and smoking, 5) dress, ornaments 
and daily physical care, 8) problems of poison, 7) sleep and obesity, 
and 8) the patient and his physician. On the basis of the cultural 
data, she has placed the composition of the Caraka-samhita some 
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time by the end of the third century to the beginning of the fourth 
century A.D. The statements of the text, if proof be needed, can be 
corroborated from the historical records of the respective period. 

- M. Srimannarayana Murti 
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